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Jranklin Simon s Co 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


PICTURESQUE HATS 


To top a Southland costume 
under Southern Skies 





There are hats for every hour in a Southland day 
and hats to accompany every costume that may b« 
worn at a Southland resort, hats as bright a: 
Southern weather, hats as gay as Southern pleasur< 
—those pictured but suggest the infinite variety ir 
the Millinery Shop. 


18—Delicate and transparent is this hat of hair 
straw over lightest tulle, with large flowers of silk 


and velvet nestling close to the | 8 5 0 
crown. In white and colors. e ‘Tas: .35 


20— This mushroom hat of fancy straw braid, 
faced with taffeta, is trimmed with artistically 
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MILLINERY SHOP—MAIN FLOOR 











Real Mattress Cleanliness Read 
NE-THIRD of our life is spent 


in bed. Then why not make it | | The Ainglishwoman 


comfortable by using the 


The only Monthly Review which, primarily dealing 


Excelsior Bl Protector | with the interests of women, also contains articles on: 
iit aii: sillines iin: sculls dillian | Political, Economic & Social Questions 
Dramatic Criticisms Verses 
Short Stories Book Reviews, etc. 


Monthly, 1/-Net 


| Post free 1/2 to all parts of the world. 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. Send your name and address and 14/ - to 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN, LIMITED, 


| Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 
11 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S. W. 1. 





Excelsior Quilting Co. seni: eee 
15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 
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Give Your Feet 
Comfort Health 
For 1920 


Start the new year right by 
learning the importance of cor- 
rect footwear. Give yourself 
the comfort, health and hap- 
piness that lies in the Canti- 
lever Shoe. 
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MrGibbou & Cn. 


l1 and 3 WEST 37TH ST. 


ONE DOOR FROM FIFTH AVENUE 


o 


You will enjoy walking, for 
your feet will not be cramped, 
nor will they tire easily. You 
will take more exercise in the 
open air, and be on the road to health and happiness. 


JANUARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


We Seasonably suggest, in view of continued High 
Prices, that deliberate thought be given in the 
purchase of Goods as are being offered— 


HOUSE LINENS—LACE CURTAINS 


The Cantilever Shoe is intelligently designed and constructed 
to give the foot arch a natural and restful support, without any 
appliances. The shank is flexible, not stiff, thus permitting the 
muscles and ligaments to function freely as nature intended. 


High heels and rigid shanks often cause fallen arches and poor 
health. 


Good feet are as important to happiness as good digestion. 
The woman who wears Cantilever Shoes keeps not only her feet 
in good condition, but finds a beneficial effect upon her general 
health. Ask any doctor. 

You will be carefully fitted at these and other stores: 


Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 West 39th St., New York. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 30 East Randolph St., Chicago. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 86 Pratt St., Hartford, Conn. 
Jordan Marsh Company, Boston. 

Lansburgh & Bro., Washington, D. C. 
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UPHOLSTERY and FURNITURE 
BEDDINGS—FLOOR COVERINGS 


The demands of the Public require Goods sold as 
represented, and COMPARISON, which we invite 
before purchase, is a sure means to that end. 


Our Qualities are well known to Friends and Patrons 
for Years, and a visit will meet a ready response to 
Serve You Faithfully and well in All Departments. 
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McGIBBON for QUALITY 
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VISITORS TO AND RESIDENTS OF 
NEW YORK } 


















































WILL FIND IN THIS GREAT STORE EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR ; 
THE COMPLETE REPLENISHMENT OF THEIR WARDROBES i 
0 
ae 
Madison Avenue - Hifth Avenue, New York i 
Thirty-fourth Street Thirty-fifth Street | a 
| Po 
i S¢ 
| |: 
B 
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Dress Linens for 
er 
Spring and Summer 1920 |h 
ar 
= HE LINEN industry is still in a very critical condition because of the | "4 
Vii x a great difficulty of procuring yarns and dyes. th 
ay 2d su 
By Notwithstanding this we have, through close co-operation with our if 


ew. Trae Mere Manufacturers, procured practically a pre-war assortment of these most 
practical fabrics. 
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NON-KRUSH-LINEN—conceded to be the best larly well adapted for Suits, Skirts, and Children’s | 

Dress Linen made. Soft, lustrous finish—will not: | Wear, White and colors, 45 inches wide, $1.75 yard. the 
crush or crease—shown in a range of thirty-five colors. 

White, Cream, Navy, 36 inches wide, $1.95 yard. HANDKERCHIEF LINENS—fine sheer quality, | tar 
shown in a full range of the newest plain colors, of 
FRENCH-FINISH DRESS LINEN—a fine light- 36 inches wide, $1.75 yard. thi 
weight fabric—crisp, dry finish—White and all the 
leading shades, 46 inches wide, $1.95 yard. WHITE LINENS—sheer, medium and heavy weights. | sa 
Complete line carried in stock at all times, 36 to 45 | 
RAMIE LINEN—a heavy, sturdy weave—particu- | inches wide, $1.50 to $7.50 yard. | as 
, , ho: 
Samples of the above fabrics mailed on request. “ 
James McCutcheon & Co. | an 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York | 4 
:, 
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Federal Suffrage Amendment as a Record Maker 


WENTY-SIX ratifications in seven months! Is not that 
Zz a wonderful record? Answer: It is. And it makes the 
N. A. W. S. A. proud. Rhode Island and Kentucky ratified on 
January 6, thus giving us two dozen of the three dozen states 
necessary to the approval of a constitutional Amendment. The 
Amendment promises to break all records in speedy ratification. 
In the result we can render thanks to the hard preliminary work 
of the National’s state branches, and the splendid cooperation 
of state governors and of state legislators. The latter have in 
many instances offered to pay their own way to the state capitals 
to attend special sessions of their Legislatures in order—not 
merely to enfranchise women eventually, as that will happen in 
any case—but to enfranchise them now. 

Oregon has followed the proud lead of California by ratifying 
It took Oregon just thirty minutes to put the 
The Pacific 


on January 12. 
seal of its unanimous approval on the amendment. 
Coast is turning white. Only Washington is left in the Black 
Belt. Wyoming’s Legislature is called to ratify on January 20. 

New Jersey may have ratified by the time these lines are read. 
Indiana votes on January 16. 

Few indeed have been the legislators and few the governors 
churlish enough to shut their eyes to the righteousness of wom- 
en’s desire to enter into the important election contest of this year. 

In Rhode Island our two suffrage organizations, the Rhode 
Island Equal Suffrage Association, and the Rhode Island Wom- 
an Suffrage Party, carried on extensive ratification campaigns. 
“Rhode Island” these women reminded their Legislature, “ was 
the first eastern state to break through the prejudice against 
suffrage for women. It would be a high compliment to women 
if ratification could be given on the first day of the session.” 

And it was so given—within the first few hours of the first 


day, in fact. And the Senate made it unanimous. 


F course, we knew that Rhode Island would ratify. Hers has 

been a fine record all along the line. But in the beginning of 
the ratification campaign there were a few states where possibly 
tardy ratification gave the suffragists some anxiety. The Senators 
of these states had not been friendly to the Amendment. For 
this reason when Massachusetts and Pennsylvania ratified, there 
Was great rejoicing. 

Not since those ratifications has any state brought such re- 
assurance and rejoicing as has Kentucky. It too had had two 
hostile Senators, and it was not until a Kentucky Senator favored 
the Amendment that it finally passed. 

Kentucky is a border state. It touches the South very nearly, 
and will have much influence with the South. In Kentucky 
Mrs. Desha Breckenridge, state president of the Kentucky Equal 
Rights Association, had the entire Legislature polled when its 
members were candidates for election. Among the commitments 


for the Amendment secured by Mrs. Breckenridge from these 
legislators, many were of the heartiest sort. 


id the Governor of Kentucky should convene the General 
Assembly in Extraordinary session for the purpose of giving 
consideration to the Anthony Amendment, I shall be glad to waive 
all claim for mileage and per diem, and shall vote in favor of the 
ratification of said Amendment ” was a frequent pledge. 
One man wrote: “ It will give me great pleasure to vote for 
the Amendment, and I might add that I was advocating Woman 
Suffrage before President Wilson became converted.” 


‘I am in heartiest sympathy "—“I will vote with genuine 


’ 


pleasure ”—“ to the limit of my power for the enfranchisement of 
Kentucky women ”—‘ Most happy to use my best efforts,’”-—these 
were among the responses received by the state suffrage president. 

Kentucky is a state very much alive to the value of women in 
political affairs. It must not be overlooked that Kentucky suf- 
fragists have given a national political leader to the women of the 
country—Mrs, John Glover South, of Frankfort, who is National 
Chairman of the Women’s Committee of the National Republican 
Committee. 

Another suffrage leader, Mrs. Samuel T. Castleman, of Louis- 
ville, is the Kentucky member of the National Democratic 
Women’s Committee. 


If Mississippi Ratifies 


M ISSISSIPPI may easily be the great pioneer commonwealth 
of the Southeast that will break the Atlantic Coast line of 
resistance to the Federal Suffrage Amendment. It would be an 
unparalleled action in southern annals, but then where is the 
parallel to Governor Bilbo’s message to the Mississippi Legis- 
There was a southern 
governor, a Democrat, urging ratification. Governor Bilbo is not 
the only man of progressive tendencies in Mississippi. He is not 


lature on the passage of the Amendment ? 


the only one on whose ears the urgent recommendations of the 
National Democratic Committee in behalf of the Amendment 
have been falling. 

A great sea change has been working itself out in Mississippi 
as elsewhere in the South. The little lady at the head of the 
suffrage movement in that state recalls the not distant day when 
she was laughed at for “ my advanced views” on the improve- 
ment of rural conditions and illiteracy. Today she is looked 
upon as a likely mayoralty prospect in her home town in view 
of the imminence of the day when southern women will have 
the vote. 

We repeat Mississippi may be that first great pioneer of the 
Southeast to ratify the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 
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THE VICTORY CONVENTION 


HE National American Woman 
Suffrage Association invites you 
to jom the elected delegates of its 
State Auxiliaries in annual conven- 
tion at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, February 12th to 18th, in- 
clusive, the opening session to be held 
the afternoon of February 13th. As 
convener of the first National Con- 
gress of the League of Women Voters, 
it invites you also to attend its session. 
This meeting of suffragists is of 
unique importance. It marks the end 
of one period of achievement in the 
progress of women and inaugurates a 
new one. These Conventions are 
called, therefore, first, to celebrate 
with fitting ceremony the victory of 
accomplishment, and second, to coun- 
sel together in the building of a con- 
structive program whereby the use of 
the ballot will benefit the generations 
of men and women to come. 

It is earnestly desired that you be 
present and take part in the celebra- 
tion and in the adoption of a program 
for nation-wide service. 


Information | 
HOTELS 
Make your own reservations by ap- | T' 
plication to hotels listed in this folder. 
If you do not find what you want, in- 


this 


OF THE 
National American 


Woman Suffrage Association 
INCLUDING THE 


SUSAN B. 
CENTENARY CELEBRATION 


AND 


ANNA HOWARD SHAW 
MEMORIAL 


TOGETHER WITH 


First National Congress 
OF THE 


League of Women Voters 


Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
February 12th-18th, 1920 


HERE is every reason to believe that 
Convention 


ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amend- 


CONVENTION NATIONAL 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUF. 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION: (1) 
Demonstration of Rejoicing; (2) 
Ratification Banquet, presenting 4 
Living Ratification Valentine; (3) 
Pioneer Suffrage Luncheon; (4) 


Memorial to Dr. Anna Howard Shay: 
ANTHONY (5) Presentation of Certificctes 
Suffrage Honor Roll; (6) Susan B 
Anthony Centenary; (7) A Proces- 


sion of Suffrage Victories; (8) Then 
and Now told in Pictures. 


CONVENTION OF LE GUE 
OF WOMEN VOTERS: Aéoption 
of program of Legislative Plas for 
making the League of Women  oter: 
an efficient “ going concern.” P litical 


session to discuss “What She'l W: 
Ask of Political Parties and iVhat 
Shall We Do for Political Pa; ‘ies? 


TICKETS FOR DINNERS 

Tickets for Conference 
Dinners, Thursday evening, Februar; 
12th, at 6:30; the Ratification Ban- 
quet, Saturday Fe 
14th, Congress Hotel; and the Pionee 
Suffrage Luncheon, Tuesday, lI ebru- 
ary 16th, Congress Hotel, may be had, 
together with detailed information a: 


the six 
evening, 


“uary 


will celebrate the 








quire of Mrs. R. D. Cunningham, ment in the necessary thirty-six states. to program and price, at Chicag: Suf- 
1218 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, frage Headquarters, 603 J ower 
Illinois. le 7 Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
OPENING OF CONVENTIONS ELECTIONS 


National American Woman Suffrage Association, Friday af- 
ternoon, February 13th. 

League of Women Voters, Saturday afternoon, February 14th. 
The programs are so arranged that delegates to either may at- 


tend both. 


PROGRAM FEATURES 

SECTIONAL CONFERENCES: Called to prepare Legisla- 
tive Program for the League of Women Voters, Thursday, 
February 12th. Each conference will close with a Conference 
Dinner addressed by prominent speakers. 


(1) AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 

Mrs. Frederick P. Bagley............. Chairman 
(2) PROTECTION OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

Mrs. Raymond Robins..............+: Chairman 
(3) CHILD WELFARE 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker........... Chairman 
(4) CIVIL STATUS OF WOMEN 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch..... Chairman 
(5) SOCIAL HYGIENE 

Be Pee BE, PGP. 655s cecccccccns Chairman 
(6) FOOD SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Mrs. Edward P. Costigan............. Chairman 


Of the National American Woman Suffrage Association, Mon- 
day, February 16th; of the League of Women Voters, Tuesday 
February 17th. 


DELEGATES 
To Convention of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association: 

The number of delegates to the National American W oman 
Suffrage Association to which State Auxiliaries are entitled 
will be determined as formerly by the number of dues-paying 
members. 

To the Congress of the League of Women Voters: 

All national women’s organizations doing propaganda or legis- 
lative work in harmony with the projected program of the League 
of Women Voters will be officially invited to send ten delegates 
Each State Auxiliary of the National American Woman Su ff ra 
Association will be invited to secure one delegate from each stati 
women’s organization similarly interested, the delegate to bi 
chosen by the association to be represented. Delegates to the 
Convention of the National American Woman Suffrage Assoct- 
tion will be ex-officio delegates to the Congress of the League of 
Women Voters, but will constitute not more than half the number 
of qualified delegates of that convention, provided other orqami- 
zations cooperate in launching the League of Women Voters b) 
appointing the delegates to which they are entitled. 
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Social Hygiene 


HE educational work for social hygiene done by the national 
T and state governments deserves warm commendation, and 
has often received it in the Woman Citizen. That work was badly 
needed, and has done much good. There can be nothing but 
praise for the efforts to teach the needlessness and the dangers 
of vice, to do away with prostitution as far as possible, and to 
furnish free treatment and ample hospital facilities for those 
suffering from its ill effects. But it is quite otherwise with the 
gross liscrimmination in the administration of the health laws in 
most states, as between men and women. On the face of it, the 
law generally looks fair. It gives the health authorities power ta 
suspected of having a 


, 


examine and to quarantine “ any person’ 
contagious disease. But the way it works out is that the health 
authorities examine and quarantine the courtesans, but not their 
custoniers. There are a few cities where the law is said to be im- 
partial y administered, but very few. 

In St. Paul, Minn., when a disreputable resort is raided, the 
men who are caught there are examined as well as the women, 
and aie required to undergo treatment if they are found to be 
in a contagious condition. Some of the magistrates in Minn- 
eapolis are now taking a similar stand. But in most cities there 
isno idea of dealing impartially with men and women. In Boston, 
when a resort is raided, the women are subjected to examina- 
tion and shut up if found contagious; the men are fined $10 and 
allowed to go, without any effort to see if their condition is a 
menace to the public health. In New York City the women are 
held and the men are allowed to go, without even a fine. 

HIRE is no need to emphasize the injustice of this discrimi- 
Z. ation. It is obvious. But it should also be clear that the 
public health cannot be efficiently protected while a large ma 
jority of the persons suffering from any contagion are allowed 
to go around freely and spread it. One doctor has said: “If 
vou have two cases of scarlet fever, and if you quarantine only 
one of them, the danger of scarlet fever will not be wiped out, 
but it will be lessened.” The analogy, however, is not sound. 
lf you have a dozen cases of scarlet fever, and quarantine only 
one of them, the danger may even be increased, if the public get 
the impression that all the cases have been quarantined, and so 
go freely into the other houses where the danger exists. 

The different countries of Europe, for a long series of years, 
tried out the scheme of safeguarding the public health by sub- 
jecting prostitutes to frequent medical examination and shutting 
up those who were found contagious. As a health measure, it 
failed completely. One reason for its failure was that they could 
never bring more than about one-fifth of the prostitutes under 
medical surveillance. Another, of course, was that the men were 
not included in the compulsory health measures. Last but not 
least, it was found that the illusion of security tended to increase 
vice 

here are certain statements often made in this connection 
which women should never let pass unchallenged. One is that it 
is merely proposed to let the health authorities deal with social 
diseases in the same way as with all other contagious diseases. 
The health authorities would never think of trying to cope with 
any other contagion by quarantining only or chiefly the women 
affected by it. 

Another is that women are the 
Any person in a contagious state is a carrier. 
women who carry them to men, and men who carry them to 
women, Advocates of- this legislation often assert that there 


“carriers ’’ of these maladies. 


It is usually 


are now as many women and children suffering from these ail- 
ments as there are men. If so, the men have been about as effi- 
cient carriers of them as the women. 

Moreover, it is almost entirely the men who carry them to 
innocent persons, and also it is they who transmit them to the 
next generation; for the prostitutes do not have children; their 
customers do. 

For all these reasons, wlierever this legislation exists, women 
should do their best to have it impartially applied. They will 


find this an uphill fight. 


NOTHER statement often made when certain measures are 
Ay criticize as demoralizing is that representatives of the gov- 
ernment cannot take any account of their ethical effect, but only 
of their hygienic effect. Anything that is really demoralizing 
weakens the fibre of character upon which all good citizenship 
depends, and certainly should be the government’s concern. 

Now that the new health regulations have passed from army 
control to civilian control, the dangers inherent in them will need 
especially careful watching. The Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy honestly desired the elimination of prosti- 
tution, and worked with sincerity toward that end. In many com- 
munities the civil authorities neither desire it nor believe it 
possible; and when that is the case the administration of the 
social hygiene laws tends to degenerate into the old, discredited 
European system of the state regulation of prostitution—the 
futile effort to make vice safe for men by compulsory medication 
of women. In at least one big western city, we are informed by 
a woman physician, the authorities now require the houses of ill 
fame to have their girls examined at regular intervals. If they 
do, they are allowed to run without interference; if not, they are 
quarantined and placarded. 

Women should (1) give hearty support to the educational 
campaign; (2) work for an impartial application of the laws; 
(3) work for the repeal of such features as in actual practice 
amount to “ state regulation” and give encouragement to vice. 


A. 5S. 8B. 


ASHINGTON has caught up on one item of legislation 

of special interest to women, This state was one of three 
which did not set an unqualified 18 years for the age of consent, 
the standard of the model law. This year she has struck out the 
phrase “15 years for unchaste,”” making it 18 for all girls. There 
now remain only two of the older suffrage states which have a 
lower limit than 18. Nevada has 16 and Oregon 16 for unchaste 
and 18 for chaste girls. Of the newer suffrage states New York 
and South Dakota already set 18 and Oklahoma 16 for unchaste 
girls and 18 for chaste. The new law in Washington is the only 


2] 
re 


one in the United States that includes boys in its 18 year standard. 


6é HE CAMEL OF THE FROZEN NORTH” is the 

title of an interesting article on the reindeer in a recent 
issue of the National Geographic Magazine. Among the reindeer, 
the females as well as the males have antlers, which both shed 
as summer comes on. But here is a curious fact: 

“The antlers of the female remain much later in the spring 
than do those of the male, thus affording the mother a weapon 
with which to drive away the stronger male from the good feeding 
places for her young.” 

Women, armed with the ballot, must have at least as much 
sense as the mother reindeer, and use it for the protection of 


their offspring. 
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Keeping Connecticut Informed 


Tt 3 E are now surrounded by states that have done their ut- 
most for their women,” said Miss Katherine Luding- 
ton, president of the Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association, 
upon hearing that Rhode Island had joined the quota of states 
that have ratified the Federal Suffrage Amendment. “ There 
cannot fail to be a certain sting for Connecticut women in this. 
We are not at all discouraged, and we have not given up hope 
that Connecticut will yet ratify. :; 

“When the movement is daily gaining such momentum through- 
out the whole country, Connecticut must feel the effect of this 
movement. The suffrage association considers it its duty to keep 
Connecticut men informed of the current situation so that they 
will fully realize the painful position in which Connecticut wom- 
en are rapidly being placed.” 

In accordance with this plan for keeping Connecticut citizens 
informed as to the status of suffrage in Connecticut as compared 
with the rest of the country, the Connecticut Woman Suffrage 
Association is circulating to the voters of the state a series of the 
ratification leaflets each of which sets forth salient facts concern- 
ing the suffrage situation. 

The first leaflet carries a map which shows the states which 
have ratified the amendment as white and the states which have 
not ratified as black. This map is less than one-third black; 
Connecticut joining the southern states in the black column. 

“Why is Connecticut black?” inquires this leaflet, then answer- 
ing its own question, it explains that it is because Connecticut 
has given its women nothing but the school vote.. Then comes 
the question “ How can it become white?” and the answer is “ 
ratifying the Suffrage Amendment.” 


by 


“Dope” 


ENERAL horror has been aroused by the discovery that 

many persons have been killed and others blinded by the 
sale of poisonous whiskey. Equally poisonous if not equally 
deadly is some of the “dope” sent out through the press. It 
does not directly kill anyone, but it makes millions blind. 

A former opponent of equal suffrage moved to Wyoming, was 
converted, and gave a list of the good results that he had ob- 
served. One was that women felt a more lively interest in public 
questions, and more newspapers and magazines were taken. Un- 


“c 


doubtedly women are now reading the newspapers with more 
care in the states where they have secured the bullot, and even in 
the other states, since it is evident that they are soon to vote. 
Thoughtful women must have noticed that there are several 
subjects upon which statements are made only to be retracted. 
A startling announcement is published on the first page, with 
big, lurid headlines. The next day it is contradicted in small 
type on one of the inside pages. The first announcement is 
made without authority. The contradiction is usually made upon 
the authority of the United States government. This happers 
over and over again, too often to be explained as an accident 
or a coincidence. Women should understand that these sensa- 
tional pieces of so-called news are not fact but propaganda plain, 
unscrupulous, lying propaganda. As a rule, their object is to 
stir up hate—sometimes against a country, sometimes against an 
individual, sometimes against a group. Women must learn to be 
on their guard against this kind of poisonous humbug; and they 
should cultivate the habit of reading the inside pages of the 
newspapers as carefully as the front page. 
A. S, B. 


—— 
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KEEPING UP WITH SUFFRAGE 


Where Women 
Vote 


ABROAD 
Women Were Granted Full Suffrage 








in in 

CE ed ve Sani xe ees sadete wen weds .. 18919 
Australia ...... <a -1902 
Austria ...... we -1918 
~ ..1919 
British East Africa. -- 1919 
CORBER ccccescce -- 1918 
Czecho-Slovakia .. a -1918 
Denmark ....... on -1915 
England ....... a -1918 
Finland -1906 
Germany -1918 
Holland -1919 
Hungary -1918 
Iceland -1913 
Tveland ...... -1918 
Isle of Man.. -1881 
Luxembourg .... -1919 
New Zealand .... -1893 
oo, Sa 1907 
ey incre acai coxet ol o-oGve 918 
MED 6.066 s+00sse6Kee ee “oe --.1919 
rere ire .- 1919 
A aor g-< ib ciel oseved neler baewre a ecw Slate 1917 
ERPS Pee ae Epes ae ae oie ep 1918 

a eGi's sw. a ead eaten be'eres aie demas 1919 
I ai. aceite ee arenes vg ere ee we 1919 
EY Sovev.ds anews b600ebewec'easiewe 1919 
WOE P68 066s N oc 0eeses wer eesccenewe 1918 


(Twenty-eight countries in all.) 


* Electoral Reform Bill as passed granted suf- 
frage to widows who have not re-married and 
mothers of soldiers killed in battle, or civilians 
shot by Germans. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
Women Were Granted Full Suffrage 


in in 
NE corti cii ts sso a Sone y ote ye ose slo weet 1869 
I ioe cong wi xin a-nle'e bing g.eistee stearate 1893 
ENS OAS eee ee pees ener ee 1896 
Ee ten aS bad 8b ene os bab ka wae 1896 
EE SR ee ep 1910 
NN coli oh ia ee Saver ee-al ard eo ae a bate 1911 
EE ad 6% Ah we bd 6s aH ee 6 4a 66-68. oreo 1912 
NY acid Citing in ein precoedi we g!aow alk Glee 1912 
I ans te ai ig erak tb aes ano. 0 orgs a ale ae 1912 
NY rorlavc lata rehezinis aie aga winto ler ensiatentin sisal 1 

EE Ts ko mrt-siee beie sa eats -aeie werk ace auee 1914 
I a arenaibios:G miecy olga wnwis 40g aie ame 1917 
ET nas Sian eee wineee Gees See Se 1918 
Ne pei Sas aie alain ee rraio e's oie DOR 1918 
ee en 1918 

(15 states.) 
GE esi tecesccuduncdenseneasyecn 1913 


Women Were Granted Presidential and 
Municipal Suffrage 


in in 

ce Caer gob is beg eae ip aceiecar beaters 1913 
er oe em 1917 
I a eG seve cainr ae ara ab Syoleietece'o areca 1917 
Vermont 

I da a Sd walk So aver aie nea 1917 

PPE. 0-0 6010.90.00 ee vipers 1919 
MN oie d cise twiewes 5440 oes waver 1919 


(5 states.) 
** Governor vetoed presidential bill. His veto 
under challenge. 


Presidential Suffrage 


in 

Rhode Island 
BE. ccceeccveseees 
RE Fr eninGis 44 ew 908s 

Maine .... 
Minnesota . 
Missouri .. 
Wisconsin ... ee 
CN. evevesdvcweteewsera 0e0ensoeeees 

(8 states.) 





Primary Suffrage 
in in 
REED osc dice dewsetcveseoerrseese 1917 
DN 65.05 n sR eho o O4 4a we 540d 000 ee 1918 


Women Voters of the World! 


There are approximately one hundred million 
women voters in the world today. Seventeen mill- 
fon of them in 29 states have the right to vote for 
the next president of the United States. This in- 
cludes Texas and Arkansas, where women have 
the primary suffrage. 
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Ratification Schedule 


(Those starred have ratified) 


Legislatures in 1919 Session 
(Nine) 


[llinois*—Ratified June 10—Re-ratified June 17. 
Wisconsin*—Ratified June Io. 
Michigan*—Ratified June 10. 

Ohio*—Ratified June 16, 1919. 
Pennsylvania*—Ratified June 24. 
Massachusetts*—Ratified June 25. 
Texas*—Ratified June 28, 1919. 

Georgia—June 24, 1919. 


Alabama—July 8, 19109. Does not meet again till 1923.) 
J Ul) O19 4 923-, 


(Seven ratified) 


By Special Session 
(Twenty) 
New York*—Ratified June 16. 
Kansas*—Ratified June 16. 
Missouri*—Ratified July 3. 
Colorado*—Ratified Dec. 12. 
Iowa*—Ratified July 2. 
South Dakota*—Ratified Dec. 4. 
Utah*—Ratified September 30. 
Nebraska*—Ratified Senate July 31; House Aug. I. 
Arkansas*—Ratified July 28. 
California*—Ratified Nov. 1. 
Montana*—Ratified July 30. 
Minnesota*—Ratified September 8. 
New Hampshire*—Ratified September Io. 
Maine*—Ratified Nov. 5. 
North Dakota*—Ratified Dec. 1. 
Oregon*—Ratified January 12. 
Indiana*—Ratified January 16. 
Idaho—Called for February 11. 
New Mexico—Date not set. 
Wyoming—Called for January 26. 
(Seventeen have ratified) 
Annual 


Legislatures Meeting in 1920 


(Four have not ratified) 
Next Legis- 





Limit of 


lature Begins Session 
ee eee CO Pe errr re 60 days 
I 6b vig pak aes 40k aren ahaKes oes 60 days 
J errr rs er rT NS bros vicccaen go days 
PPS eT eC ree ee 
i ee ee ere ere 60 days 
Annual 


Legislatures Meeting in 1920 and 1921 


(Three have not ratified) 


Next Legis- Limit of 

lature Begins Session 
Peter Tere TL 2 Serer er rey 50 days 
8 er re re a a? eer. None 
ere pe ee 60 days 
DOU CAPER 2... co ccscvses JOMEEEY Bh «nso cccescess None 


(Seven of the states that have not yet ratified will hold 
regular legislative sessions in 1920.) 


Legislatures That Will Not Meet 
Until 192] 


Unless Special Session is Called 


Have not yet ratified 


Biennial 

(Eleven) 

Next Legislature Limit 
OES Te nr , ee 60 days 
ree gg rere 155 days 
SE Nike cenccecuevan cad i ae ee ere 
PE be pane ts eWad eau eeembe ff Eee 60 days 
PR Besa iounwicscevgeeds Pe eee 60 days 
PE AAO, bcd canciednuy vo runeceee ss 60 days 
NL ii Biv cd hawe weeetden eee 
NE Siiiixenensduacdeaeic Pg eee 75 days 
CU ee ne January 8 ...........None 
a je aan 15 days 
a er ee ek: eer re 60 days 

° ° 
Recapitulation 
Ratified 

i TE: de cases (June 10) 

2. Wisconsin .....(June 10) 

3. Michigan ......(June 10) 

ae eee (June 16) 

CGE nkescindes (June 16) 

6. New York ....(June 16) 

7. Pennsylvania ..(June 24) 

8. Massachusetts .(June 25) 

a. eae (June 28) 

OR FE as nic cnc’ (July 2) 

11. Missouri .(July 3) Still to act before the Amend- 
2: AS =... ss (July 28) nant Decemes eerties, 80 
13. Montana .(July 30) 

14. Nebraska ...... (July 31) 

15. Minnesota .. (Sept. 8) 


16. New Hampshire(Sept. 10) 


oe eee (Sept. 30) 
18. California .....(Nov. 1) 
eee (Nov. 5) 
20. North Dakota ..(Dec. 1) 
21. South Dakota ..(Dec. 4) 
22. Colorado. ......; (Dec. 12) 
23. Rhode Island... (Jan. 6, 1920) 
24. Kentucky ...... (Jan. 6, 1920) 
25. Oregon ....... (Jan. 12, 1920) 
26, Tndiena ....... (Jan. 16, 1920) 


W ork for the Special Session ! 


T will be seen from the above that the Legislatures of seven 

states that have not yet ratified have regular sessions scheduled 
for January, 1920; one for May, 1920 and one for June, 1920. 
And it will be further seen that there are still eleven states in 
which the Legislatures will not meet in regular session until 1921 
and in which the only chance for ratification in 1920, in time to 
complete the ratification schedule before the spring primaries, lies 
in the calling of a special session. 
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Women and Parties 


With the Democrats 


EMOCRATIC influence is being brought strongly to bear 
D upon those legislators susceptible to such persuasion to 
bring about the speedy ratification of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. At last week’s great gathering of the Democratic 
hosts at Washington, D. C., the sentiment voiced by Democratic 
leaders was of a kind to gladden women’s hearts. 

A resolution urging the governors of the states to call special 
sessions of the Legislatures wherever necessary to put through 
the speedy ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment was 
passed without opposition by the members of the National Com- 
mittee when in session in the afternoon of Jackson Day, Jan- 
uary 8. This was in conformity with their previous stand taken 
on the question. 

A strong plea for ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment by the Democratic Legislatures now in session, and the call- 
ing of special sessions in other states, was made by William 
Jennings Bryan. 

Mr. Bryan said: 

“T hope that all Legislatures that are now meeting will deal 
immediately with the Suffrage Amendment, so that the Amend- 
ment will be ratified in time to give the women a voice in nomina- 
tions as well as in the elections. 

“T am especially anxious that the Democratic states shall act 
promptly and favorably : - 

“ First—In order that the Democratic Party may be able to 
make a successful appeal to women voters; and, 

“ Second—Because we need the conscience of women to aid 
the moral causes to which Democracy is pledged. I take it for 
granted that special sessions will be called in states that do not 
have a regular session soon. No time ought to be lost in settling 
this question on the side of suffrage.” 

In the course of his address at the banquet Mr. Bryan said, 
“T assume that the Party will accept woman suffrage as an 
accomplished fact. The women saved our Party from defeat in 
the last campaign and we need their aid to hasten the triumph 
of every righteous cause.” 


ENATOR GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK, long an opponent 
S of suffrage, is one of those who have seen the light. In his 
address at the banquet the Senator expressed the urgent hope that 
he would see every woman a voter in 1920. “TI could almost,” 
said the Senator, “ call upon the Legislatures of the several states 
to hold special sessions to ratify the Amendment.” 

The presence of one woman speaker on the banquet program 
was an innovation that aroused keen interest. Mrs. Peter Olesen 
of Cloquet, Minnesota, Associate Member of the Democratic 
National Committee, who was chosen as spokesman for the 
women, is well known to suffragists through her activities during 
the Minnesota campaigns. Describing the Democratic campaign 
of 1920 as not merely a political campaign but a crusade upon 
behalf of the progressive forces of American life, Mrs. Olesen 
paid brilliant tribute to the Party of her choice and what it offers 
to the women of the country. That women will bring their ideals 
to bear upon politics as they have brought them to bear upon the 
problems of the home was the contention of the speaker. 

That the women of the country still have the politicians “ guess- 
ing” was shown in various reports of the Jackson Day gathering. 
It was admitted by several of the leaders from the western states, 
according to political forecasters, that the majority of the women 


of their states “ are not going to be led around by the nose nor 
coaxed by promises as easily as the men.” 

That the Democratic women in the various states are being 
rapidly organized for an intensive campaign under the direction 
was reported by Mrs. George Bass, national head of the Demo- 
It was announced that an executive committee oj 
hort 


cratic women. 
women will be formed from the various states within a 
period. 

Among the women who made reservations for the ba:iquet 
were the following members of the Associate Women’s | )em- 
ocratic National Committee: Mrs. Percy V. Pennyback«r of 
Texas, Mrs. Pattie Ruffner Jacobs of Alabama, Miss Mary EF. 
Foy of California, Miss Caroline Ruutz Rees of Connec icut, 
Mrs. John K. Ottley of Georgia, Mrs. Myra H. Willson of II! nois, 
Mrs. Julia E. Landers of Indiana, Mrs. A. W. Harris of Kansas, 
Mrs. Frazier Bonnie of Kentucky, Mrs. William R. Pattang: |! of 
Maine, Mrs. Susan W. Fitzgerald of Massachusetts, Dr. | 
EK. Bower of Michigan, Mrs. Peter Olesen of Minnesota, \rs. 
Dorothy Branch Jackson of New Hampshire, Mrs. John 
win Crosby of New York, Miss Mary Owen Graham of » 
Carolina, Mrs. Maude Murray Miller of Ohio, Mrs. D. A 
McDougal of Oklahoma, Mrs. W. C. Catchart of South Caro ina, 
Mrs. William Hickey of South Dakota, Mrs. Charles O. \Vil- 
liams of Tennessee. 


With the Republicans 


HE Republican women of the country are not going to be 

content without full and equal representation in all oi the 
party’s councils during the presidential campaign. This fact was 
impressed upon the party’s leaders at the conference of Repub- 
lican women from fourteen middle western states held in Chicago 
January 5. National Chairman Will H. Hays, Mrs. John Glover 
South, Chairman of the Women’s Division of the National Re- 
publican Committee and Miss Marv Garrett Hay, Chairman of 
the Women’s National Executive Committee were all there. 

The response of Chairman Hays, who declared that the Re- 
publican Party offered women everything that it offers the men 
and that women voters will be assimilated and amalgamated, was 
taken by the women present to indicate that their demand for 
full representation will be granted. 

Some of the wisest political talk that ever fell from the lips of 
mere man in an effort to engage the attention of mere woman fell 
from the lips of Mr. Hays. 

“To women and men alike, the party offers the right of poll- 
tical self-determination and this is the answer to the query, 
“What does the party stand for?’ Within the Republican Party 
there is and must be full political self-determination. It is en- 
tirely up to the party membership to say what the party’s purpose 
shall be, what its policies shall be. This fundamentally is what 
we offer the women—the chance to express themselves. 

‘“T do not ask that all women become Republicans. To which 
party you belong is of less consequence than that you belong to 
some party, that you seek the truth, find it, and then act and act 
continually. I would rather a woman join with our opponents 
than belong to no party.” 

I do not, said Mr. Hays. 

Resolutions were adopted by the women, setting forth ten 
suggested planks for incorporation in the National Republican 
platform to be adopted in Chicago in June. These suggested 
planks include many of the reforms for which women have been 

(Continued on page 727) 
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Suffrage Ratification 

















The White States 
Have Ratified 


FTER Federal 

Amendment was passed by the 
Congress of the United States, the 
Federal Secretary of State forwarded 
the Amendment to the governors of 
the several states and the governors 
of those states whose Legislatures 
were in session in turn transmitted it to the Legislatures. 


the Suffrage 


No 
Governor has a right to withhold it. 

Many governors accompanied the Amendment by a special 
message to the Legislature. 

Many called special sessions for the express purpose of 
ratifying. 

When a Legislature receives the Amendment from its state 
governor, a concurrent resolution is introduced in each house. 
The actual Amendment as passed by the two Houses must be 
identical to the dot of an “i” and the crossing of a “t” with 
the one passed by Congress and must be identically the same in 
the two Houses. The resolution which accompanies the Amend- 
ment as passed by Congress is probably immaterial, but it is 
better that it should be uniform. The Amendment must go from 
the House which first passes it to the other House. A mistake 
in the procedure in one state compelled the Legislature to pass 
the prohibition Amendment the second time. A similar mistake 
caused Illinois to pass our resolution the second time. 

When ratified, a certificate announcing this fact, signed by the 
president of the State Senate and the Speaker of the House is 
then sent to the Governor who certifies to the ratification and 
forwards it to the Federal Secretary of State, the President of 
the United States, the President of the United States Senate 
and the Speaker of the United States House of Representatives. 


The Formal Procedure by 
Which the Federal Suf- 
frage Amendment Is 
Being Ratified 





Most of the 
Black States Will Soon 


HE 


United States certifies publicly 


Secretary of State of the 
when the Amendment has been ratified 
by the necessary number of states. The 
prohibitionists secured their proclama- 
tion when their Amendment was 

adopted by the thirty-sixth state and 
the proclamation was issued immediately. The certificate of rati- 
fication, however, must be in the hands of the Secretary of State 
before the proclamation can be made. 

The suffragists of each ratifying state are seeing to it that the 
certificate is forwarded to Washington immediately after ratifica- 
tion. Upon investigation it was found that the prohibition certifi- 
cate from the State of Arkansas had not been sent in, although 


some months had elapsed after the action had been taken. 


What the Ratifying Resolution 
Looks Like 
SUBJECT 


Concurrent Resolution Ratifying the Proposed 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States on Woman Suffrage. 
SENATE 
CONCURRENT 
HOUSE 
Concurrent Resolution Ratifying the Proposed Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States on Woman Suffrage. 
Wuenreas, the Sixty-sixth Congress of the United States 
of America, in both Houses by a constitutional majority of 
two-thirds thereof has made the following proposition to 
(Continued on page 727) 


RESOLUTION NUMBER....BY.... 








Seven Hundred and Twenty-four 
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HEN suffrage work was 

brought to an end in 
Massachusetts by the ratifica- 
tion of the Federal Amend- 
ment, the question arose as to 
the future of the Boston Equal 
Suffrage Association for Good Government. At the very hour 
when new public responsibilities and opportunities for public 
service were opened to women, should a well organized, civic- 
minded body of some 1,200 women be disbanded? Instead the 
Suffrage Association changed its name to the Boston League of 
Women Voters, extended an invitation to all women, whether 
suffragists or not, to join in its new work, and launched a cam- 
paign to make women’s political power a forée for better and 
more efficient government. 

The League’s program falls naturally into two main parts; 
first, educational work to raise the standard of citizenship; 
second, political work to promote good government. In all its 
activities the League is bound by its constitution to be strictly 
non-partisan. . 

The educational work holds first place with the League today, 
due to the unique opportunity presented by the coming of women 
into the ballot. The bulk of the new women voters, being of 
mature age, will make their first approach to political issues with 
a sense of responsibility and a realization of the human welfare 
involved. If to this sense of responsibility can be coupled a 
knowledge of government, our civic life will be immeasurably 
raised. To supply this knowledge the League’s Committee on 
Education for Citizenship is holding classes and meetings in 
every section of the city, at which the structure of national, state, 
and local government, election procedure, political parties, 
naturalization, ard kindred subjects are discussed. Women of 
every kind and condition are being reached, for the audiences 
addressed include neighborhood circles, mothers’ clubs, school 
centers, federated clubs, churches, settlement classes, and miscel- 
laneous organizations of women. Several of the most alert 
groups are among the colored women. One fashionable board- 
ing school has asked the League to give a citizenship course for 
its pupils. Various groups of foreign women,—Armenian, 
Italian, Lithuanian, Jewish,—have been reached, including one 
group of Jewish women who appealed to the League to teach 
them to read and write English. This class is now being ar- 
ranged and will study elementary civics. as well. The most unique 
class is that for the inmates of the Sherborn Reformatory. 


HERE are several other branches of the League’s educa- 

tional work. A normal class for the training of citizen- 
ship teachers is now being arranged in conjunction with the Suf- 
folk County W. C. T. U. Occasional special meetings of courses 
are held dealing with timely public questions, such as a public 
meeting at which Mrs. Edward P. Costigan of Washington spoke 
upon the investigation of the meat packers, and several courses 
upon pending legislation in Congress given by Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park. The League acts as a lecture bureau to arrange programs 
and supply speakers upon civic questions to other organizations. 
Citizenship items are now being furnished to twelve foreign 
language newspapers in Boston. Not the least of the League’s 
educational activities is the publication of a Citizens’ Guide, a 
series of seven pamphlets covering the state government of 
Massachusetts, and selling for twenty-five cents. The League is 
also endeavoring to promote general knowledge of the activities 
of Congress and other departments of our national government 


Boston League of Women 
Voters As 


by increasing the number of 
readers of the Searchlight on 
Congress. 

soon as the complete 
Federal 
women 


ratification of the 

Amendment makes 
actual voters, it is the intention of the League to undertake 
active political work of a non-partisan character for the 
promotion of cleaner and more efficient government. It will 
do this by investigating and giving publicity to the record and 
the attitude upon important questions of candidates for public 
office; by holding meetings at which candidates of opposing 
parties may present their respective views and party platforms; 
by furthering the election of candidates of high character and 
ability regardless of party; and by other appropriate means. In 
the meantime the political work of the League is largely the 
support of certain measures before the Legislature. The League 
has a Legislative Committee which makes a broad survey of 
pending legislation having to do with child welfare, the be‘ter- 
ment of industrial conditions, food supply and demand, social 
morality, and similar matters. It presents to the Executive Board 
of the League a legislative program for endorsement and co- 
operates with the other committees of the League and with other 
organizations in working actively for the passage of the more 
important of these measures. 


HE work of each of the general standing committees of the 
League will be largely in the legislative field, although not 
confined to it. Thus at the present time the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee is devoting its entire strength to securing the passage of 
the Health Educational measures to be introduced in the 1920 
Legislature by the State Departments of Education and of Health. 
This work involves creating public sentiment through literature 
and meetings, securing newspaper publicity, and organizing local 
committees all over the state. 

The Industrial Committee works for the passage and enforce- 
ment of legislation for the betterment of conditions among indus- 
trial workers, and to promote a better understanding of the prob- 
lems of labor and capital. 

The Committee on Food Supply and Demand does both educa- 
tional and legislative work looking toward the improvement of 
national food conditions. It was under this committee that the 
speech by Mrs. Costigan referred to above was given, and it was 
a significant fact that the price of pork in Boston dropped im- 
mediately. The Committee is now planning other meetings and 
work along this line. It is also carrying on a study of the con- 
sumers’ co-operative movement. 

The Community Service Committee seeks to improve com- 
munity morals and co-operates in the community service of other 
organizations. 


THER activities are undertaken by the League from time 

to time. A special committee on Public Health is co- 
operating in the campaign of the United States Public Health 
authorities against venereal disease. Although the League has 
not yet given its official endorsement, it is interested in the work 
of the State Motion Picture Committee in endeavoring to raise 
the standard of the moving picture exhibits. 

Has the Boston League of Women Voters justified its exist- 
ence? Is it rendering valuable public service and meeting 2 
genuine community need? The best demonstration that it is 
doing so is the fact that in the last six months its membership 
has grown 25 per cent. 
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A Message from Poland 


MISS MARYA 
CZAPLICKA 
of OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY, 
who is lecturing 
in AMERICA 
on SIBERIA 
and 

ASIATIC 
CONDITIONS 





UTHOR, scholar, explorer, ethnologist—any woman might 

be excused if so many attainments weighed her down. But 
even the string of initials after her name, F.R.A.I., and F.R.G.S. 
rest rather lightly on the very golden head of Miss Marya 
Czaplicka, who is here to lecture before colleges on special sub- 
jects connected with her scientific expedition to Siberia, and her 
knowledge of Asiatic conditions. 

Miss Czaplicka—to be pronounced as if it were spelled 
‘Chapleetska,’ with the accent on the next to the last syllable— 
is the Mary Ewart lecturer on ethnology in the school of Anthro- 
pology in Oxford, England. 

She was the first woman to lecture before both sexes in this 
University, although she has now two feminine colleagues. 

She is the first woman ever sent out as leader of a scientific 
expedition. In 1914-15 Miss Czaplicka, with two other women 
and Mr. Hall of the University Museum of Philadelphia, U. S. A., 
was sent by Oxford University to Siberia to collect ethnological 
data. She went as far north as the Kara Sea which is as far 
north as the mainland extends. Her principal trip was along the 
Yenisei River, which flows into the Kara Sea. The expedition 
started just before the war, and did not come back for nearly 
two years. 

Some of the results of that voyage are printed in a popular 
book, called “ My Siberian Year.” Miss Czaplicka is also the 
author of “ Aboriginal Siberia,” “ The Turks of Central Asia,” 
“The Evolution of Cossack Communities,” “Central Asian So- 
cieties ” and of articles on the Ostyaks, the Samoyeds, the Yakut 
and any number of strange people most readers of the Woman 
Citizen do not even know by sight, to say nothing of close ac- 
quaintanceship. 

Although this distinctive and dangerous journey of many 
hardships was put into Miss Czaplicka’s hands, she is not yet the 
possessor of an Oxford degree. 

Why not? 


AINLY because all advance for women in educational 
i matters has been gained by hitches—like an inch worms 
progress up the stalk of a flower. It has now been decided that 
women of Oxford University will soon attain degrees. Before 


this they have had to content themselves with certificates to tes- 
tify that they have done all the things required of them by the 
colleges and, but for the stigma of being born female instead of 
male, they might write B. A., M. A., or B. Sc., or what not after 
their names. 

Also Miss Czaplicka is too young to have attained her second 
One gets an M. A. at Oxford only after eleven years 


degree. 
Therefore this young woman scientist, who 


from matriculation. 
has made a new record for her sex, must wait until time and 
progress tramp out a few more weeds before she comes into the 
half dozen or so new initials which will eventually make writing 
her name seem more or less like spilling out the alphabet. 

Marya Czaplicka is like another learned lady, Madame Curie 
of Paris—a Pole by birth—and it was with no strange people 
of primitive habits that she was most absorbed when the Woman 
Citizen interviewer met her at the National Arts Club in New 
York on the last day of the old year. She was very much a young 
and pretty woman, and whole-heartedly interested in the new 
Europe of the moment. She bears two messages to the Ameri- 
can people with only a remote ethnological significance and not 
at all of the past, scarcely even of the present, but tremendously 
of the future. 

Miss Czaplicka, who had just arrived on the Orduna after a 
stormy voyage, was met at once upon her arrival with news of 
the death of Sir William Osler, her intimate friend and neighbor 
at Oxford. He had been too ill to see her just before she left, 
but in the summer when she told him of her intention to come to 
America, Sir William, who as his friends say, had in himself the 
best of Canada, England and the United States, begged her io 
carry as his message to this country, his passionate wish that 
these three branches of the Anglo-Saxon race might unite in 
reconstruction of a torn world. 


HE other message which Miss Czaplicka voiced, comes out 

of the heart of her native land Poland. From a new and 
radiant Warsaw, she has brought a wonderful and a terrible pic- 
ture—that of a young free nation armed to its teeth, gallantly 
starving, yet born again and joyous. The message pressing upon 
her at the moment is this—that the only propaganda which can 
take the poison out of Bolshevism is a League of Nations propa- 
ganda. Through intimate knowledge of the situation in North- 
eastern Europe, she is sure that covenants made at the Confer- 
ence in Paris must be fulfilled. ‘“ Poland is not afraid of Bolshe- 
vism” says Miss Czaplicka. “It is too strong. It has today 
the largest army in Europe. Along the Eastern frontier from the 
Ukraine to the Baltic about 200,000 soldiers are drawn up. But 
this is no solution of the question of reconstruction, of industrial 
revival or of economic stability. In order to liberate these 
soldiers for frontier duty, battalions of women soldiers are doing 
guard duty in Vilna and Lemberg. Everywhere there is paralysis 
of industry because of a lack of raw material, and there can be 
no transportation of raw materials until the Dantzig corridor is 
thrown open, and the Baltic provinces stabilized.” 

At the moment Letvia, Esthonia, and Lithuania are federated 
for independence, Miss Czaplicka reports, and while she believes 
eventually they will reunite with Russia, they should be left free 
to work out that problem for themselves. In the meanwhile 
military rule and force from without are doing nothing but 


strengthen the internal power of the Reds. “ Poland is starving, 


(Continued on page 732) 
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Can the Tuberculous Be Self- 
Supporting P 

OUR years ago the New York Committee for the Care of 

the Jewish Tuberculous conceived the idea of providing 
work for tuberculous men and women who had been discharged 
from sanatoria, but who were not strong enough to work full 
time away from the doctor’s care. The result has been the 
opening of the only factory in the world in which all of the 
operators are tuberculous. 

It has been more than a successful experiment. It has been 
a financial success and it has made many men and women who 
would otherwise have been dependent upon charity, self-support- 
ing. It has also filled a great need in fighting tuberculosis. For 
it has strengthened the weakest point in the only method of cure 
that exists for the disease. 

The factory has answered the problem of “ industrial con- 
valescence.” Fresh air, good food and sunshine are the only 
known cures for tuberculosis. But, after they have been taken 
and the patient has been discharged from the sanatorium, he 
rarely is in a condition to plunge into hard work. And until this 
factory was opened the problem of what could be done for the 
patient until he could resume work has been a knotty one. 

It made a timid start. It felt its way along, but it based its 
career on the proposition that charity should not enter its busi- 


‘ 


ness. Garment-making was chosen because it was most easily 
learned by men and women who had been experts at various 
other trades. Today the factory accepts and fills contracts just 
as any other factory does, and because the workers are constantly 
under a doctor’s care, there is no overworking. 

Sterilization of garments, the strict health rules that are en- 
forced, the absolute cleanliness that surrounds the workers, the 
rest periods which are insisted upon, the morning and afternoon 
refreshments all have tended to make it a model garment factory. 
And they have reduced the risk. The Navy Department has 
pronounced this factory the safest garment making factory in 
New York City, and its product has been accepted as absolutely 
clean and safe. 


HE factory was started as an effort to solve the social side 

of the tuberculosis problem and it has succeeded. Today its 
hundreds of employes earn an average wage of $25 a week. They 
are all self-supporting. Many of them are making more money 
than they did before they became victims of tuberculosis. 

Always, however, they are watched so that they will not be- 
come too ambitious. 
is law. If he says a worker can be a part time employe, that 
order stands. A time clock has been installed which checks the 
men and women in the factory. Unlike other places of the sort, 
“clock watching” is encouraged because no worker is allowed 
to remain a minute overtime at his machine. 

The factory has become a life-saver to those who work there. 
Not only has it provided work when it seemed impossible for the 
discharged patients to get it, but it has opened up a new way to 
fight the disease. Several tuberculous men and women have been 
employed in the factory while they were waiting openings at 
sanatoria. The careful supervision given them, and the doctor’s 
care that has followed their work has been the chance they 
needed. For a large percentage of such workers have been kept 
on at the factory and have never been required to go to the 
sanatoria. 

So successful has been the first factory that another one is 


For the doctor is the “ boss ” and his word 


planned for New York and a third for Chicago. The National 
Tuberculosis Association, which is leading the fight against the 
disease all over the country has given $10,000 as part of the fund 
to start the New York factory and will aid in opening the one in 
Chicago. 

The plan for supply work during “ industrial convalescence” 
from the disease is a new step towards fighting tuberculosis, 
But it has been endorsed by the leading experts as one of the 
best ways to cut down the annual death list of 150,000 in this 
country. 


The Red Cross Woman 


HAT the American Red Cross has been an. involuntary in- 

strument in contributing to the improvement of the p»si- 
tion of women in many of the less progressive European counties 
is indicated in a recent news letter from Tirana, Albania. There 
are more women than men in the Red Cross Commission to _\I- 
bania and the spectacle of women doing important administra‘ ve 
and executive work in addition to the more feminine service of 
nursing is the cause of much astonishment to the natives. 

The Albanian peasant woman bears children, keeps house, ‘1d 
does mitch of the manual labor of men’s occupations outdoors. 
In recompense for her social contribution she receives about ‘he 
same privileges and freedom as the horse or cow in the stale. 
She has no rights in the law. She is not allowed to travel: and 
is rarely permitted to speak to strangers. Such restrictions «re 
regarded as entirely right and suitable by her husband or fathe: 
if indeed he has ever given any thought at all to so obvious a 
matter. 

Picture, then, the effect of the arrival of the American Red 
Cross woman. Uniformed like a soldier, with no visible restraint 
or protection, she goes about the business of men, alone, fearless, 
efficient, and quite unconscious of the unusualness of her posi- 
tion. A new and incomprehensible species of women. Incompre- 
hensible the men who permit it. 

And yet in rough Albania as in all other countries this woman- 
out-of-her-place has met with respect and courtesy from native 
She has not had to abridge her freedom for fear of being 
misunderstood. She has made it clear that she is there for busi- 
ness and service, and she has been accepted for her true value. 

But while going quietly about her business the Red Cross wom- 


men. 


an must make a dent on the hard-surfaced mind of the Albanian 


man. Perhaps she terrifies him, if he is refiective and of a con- 
servative turn of thought. But at any rate the idea has entered 
to stay. 


A KINDRED thought is brought to the Albanian woman—a 
great new thought which will ferment and ferment until 
its accumulated force will some day break that old mold of the 
Dark Ages which still confines and cramps her mind and soul. 

A similar effect, in greater or less degree, has been produced 
elsewhere. Even the most advanced European nations had never 
witnessed anything like the part played by Anglo-Saxon wome 
in the war. Yet even those men who would not approve th: 
same freedom for their own women, took the war worker quit« 
seriously and respectfully. She has been an unconscious bu 
telling witness to the dignity, the importance, and the ability o 
the “ weaker” sex. 


Not only among Balkan mountaineers, but also in the most 


(Continued on page 729) 
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The Case Against Senator 
Wadsworth 


. New York State League of Women Voters has initiated 
the campaign against Senator Wadsworth by the issuance 
of a pamphlet which sets forth the reason why Senator Wads- 
worth is not a desirable nominee for the Republican Party of 
New York State. 

The Abridged Case Against Senator Wadsworth—Campaign 
Series No. 1” is the title of this pamphlet, and the attached 
numeral gives promise of some very interesting further develop- 
ments along this line. 

This action of the New York State League of Women Voters, 
of which Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip is president, is in line with 
the policy which was agreed upon at Utica at the last state con- 
vention of the League of Women Voters, at which time Mrs. 
James Lees Laidlaw was president. The Convention agreed to 
“oppose by every means in their power the renomination and 
re-election of Senator Wadsworth.” 

lhousands of these pamphlets will be mailed to suffrage leaders 
for distribution. Enrolled Republicans, prominent editors, and 
persons of influence will receive them. The excuse, “I did not 
know Senator Wadsworth’s record,” will be practically impos- 
ible when the New York League gets through. 

The attack upon Senator Wadsworth is made not alone on 
the ground that he took an adverse stand on the suffrage question, 
but on the ground that he went in direct opposition to the man- 
date of his own state Legislature, and the leaders of his own party, 
national and state, and that after his home state had passed the 
Suffrage Amendment by an overwhelming majority. 

Simultaneously with the appearance of the Leaflet came the 
announcement that the Republican men leaders had decided to 
give a dinner in honor of Senator Wadsworth on February 18. 
and thus put the public stamp of approval upon his campaign for 
The result has been that a number of women 
This will be the 


” 


re-nomination. 
have sent their refusal to attend the dinner. 
attitude of a number of women who will attend, and their vote 
at the primaries will go against the Senator. 

66 HE opposition of the women of New York State to 
Senator Wadsworth is not that of revenge,” said Mrs. 
“Tt is a matter of conscience. 
representatives in the Senate 
Senator Wads- 
both men and 
instance. We 


Vanderlip, in a press interview. 
he men elected by us as our 
should be responsible to our expressed opinions. 
worth has ignored the desire of his constituents, 
women, in more than the suffrage amendment 
believe that he will continue stubbornly to represent minorities 
in the future. His point of view is obsolete. It belongs to a 
period of twenty years ago. He has not kept the promise of 
statesmanship which his early career gave the state of New York. 

“Women all over the state are determined to demand more 
progressive and up-to-date types of public officials, and innumer- 
able letters have been received from them stating that they wish 
to help defeat Senator Wadsworth at the primaries, and thus 
serve notice that men of his stamp are not acceptable to a large 
part of the electorate. 

“ After woman suffrage became a part of the New York Con- 
stitution in 1917 by a majority of 103,000, Senator Wadsworth 
continued to work and vote against the convictions of a great 
majority of his constituents, as expressed in the election. Mr. 
Wadsworth is scored because he franked thousands of Con- 
gressional documents to campaign states in the effort to prevent 


the adoption of suffrage measures, because he cast unjust and 
vulgar aspersions on the characters of thousands of women work- 
ing for the suffrage cause, because he ignored the resolutions of 
two Republican Legislatures calling upon him to change his atti- 
tude, and in other ways paid no heed to party mandates and be- 
cause he has delayed the ratification of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment, blocking its passage in the Senate and going to 
Texas and Massachusetts to rouse opposition to its provisions.” 


The Ratification Resolution 
(Continued from page 723) 
amend the Constitution of the United States, in the follow- 
ing words, to-wit: 
Joint RESOLUTION 
Proposing an Amendment to the Constitution extending the 
Right of Suffrage to Women: 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled, two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein, that the following article is pro- 
posed as an Amendment to the Constitution, which shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of the Constitution when 
ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the several states. 

ARTICLE.... 

THE RIGHT OF CITIZENS OF 
TO VOTE SHALL NOT BE DENIED OR 
THE UNITED STATES OR BY ANY STATE 
COUNT OF SEX. 

CONGRESS SHALL HAVE 
THIS ARTICLE BY APPROPRIATE 

Therefore be it 

Resolved; by the General Assembly of the State of...... 
that the said ‘proposed Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States of America be and the same is hereby ratified by 
the General Assembly of the State of................ 

Resolved; that certified copies of the foregoing preamble and 
resolution be forwarded by the Governor of the State of........ 
to the President of the United States, the Secretary of State of 
the United States, the President of the Senate of the United 
States and the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
United States. 


With the Republicans 
(Continued from page 722) 
contending, such as the prohibition of child labor, the eight-hour 


THE UNITED STATES 
ABRIDGED BY 
ON AC- 


POWER TO ENFORCE 
LEGISLATION. 


and forty-four hour week for women workers, a permanent 


bureau in the Department of Labor, national employ- 
Equal op- 


day, 
woman’s 
ment service and equal opportunity in civil service. 
portunities in trade and technical education, women mediators on 
all Federal Labor boards dealing with industries in which women 
are employed, and compulsory education for children between 
six and sixteen years of age were other important recommenda- 
tions made by the women attending the conference. 

Chairman Hays, Mrs. South and Miss Hay are now holding a 
series of conferences with party workers in various sections of 
the country. Plans for the inauguration of an intensive campaign 
by the women leaders in all forty-eight states have been under 
discussion with a view to lining up the new voters on the Re 
publican side. 

If the demands of the women leaders at the conference are 
met action will be taken at the Chicago convention to double 
the membership of the National Republican Committee that each 
state may be represented by one man and one woman member. 
The women also seek equal representation on state committees 
and a fair share of delegates to the national convention. 
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Merchandise of Quality 
and Beauty 
at Very Low Prices 


STORE CLOSES AT 5 P. M. 


Lord & Taylor 
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Prominent New Jersey Men Unite 


RS. E. F. FEICKERT, President of the New Jersey Woman 
Suffrage Association, has announced that a Men’s Suffrage 
Council has just been organized to co-operate with the Suffrage 
Ratification Committee in the work of pushing prompt ratifica- 
tion of the Woman Suffrage Amendment when it comes before 
the Legislature this month. Leading Republicans and Democrats 
show their broadminded attitude toward the question by uniting 
in the demand for political recognition for the women of New 
Jersey. Everett Colby is chairman of the Men’s Suffrage Coun- 
cil, and its honorary chairmen are Governor-elect Edward |. 
Edwards and United States Senators Joseph S. Frelinghuysen 
and Walter E. Edge. The list of vice-chairmen, representing 
both political parties and all sections of the state, is as follows: 
Acting Governor William N. Runyon, Attorney-General Thomzs 
F. McCran, State Senators Arthur Whitney, William H. Brighi, 
and James Hammond; Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City; Con- 
gressmen Thomas J. Scully, Frederick R. Lehlbach, James 
Hamill, and Elijah C. Hutchinson; the State Chairman of the 
Democratic Party, Charles F. McDonald; U. S. District Court 
Judge Thomas G. Haight; County Judges Harold G. Wells, o! 
Burlington, George K. Large of Hunterdon, W. Howard Jeffre 
of Ocean, Allen R. Shay of Sussex; Mayor Charles P. Gillen o/ 
Newark; Mayor Victor Mravlag of Elizabeth; Enoch L. Johnson, 
Atlantic City; George E. Blakeslee, John F. Boyle, James I 
Pope, and Judge Robert Carey of Jersey City; Arthur F. Foran, 
Flemington; County Prosecutor Charles A. Wolverton, Camden; 
Ex-Attorney-General John W. Wescott; Daniel S. Voorhees, 
C. W. Ennis and Robert D. Foote, Morristown; Sheriff John 
McCutcheon and Dr. Andrew F. McBride, Paterson; Genera 
Bird W. Spencer, Passaic; Ogden H. Hammond, Bernardsville; 
Percy H. Stewart, Plainfield; William L. Saunders, North Plain- 
field; Arthur Taylor, Phillipsburg; Judge F. W. Gnichtel, Tren- 
ton; ExGovernor J. Franklin Fort; Daniel E. Pomeroy, Engle- 
wood; William Charlton and Charles S. Moore, Atlantic City; 
Frank E. Davenport, Borden D. Whiting and George S. Hobart, 
Newark; C. Asa Francis, Long Branch; David O. Watkins, 
Woodbury ; George M. LaMonte, Bound Brook; Dr. Charles E. 
Wagg, Lambertville; Judge Adrian Lyon, Perth Amboy; Dr. 
J. G. Lipman, New Brunswick. 

Included in the membership of the Council are legislators, 
judges and other public officials; editors, lawyers and other 
professional and business men. 

The Chairman of the Council, Everett Colby, issues the follow- 
ing statement: 


as | CONSIDER it a privilege to serve as Chairman of the 
Men’s Suffrage Council, and believe that our organization 
will be of practical assistance in helping to secure ratification of 
the Federal Woman Suffrage Amendment by the Legislature 
during its coming session. 

“Twenty-four states have already ratified, including our 
neighbors, New York and Pennsylvania. Fourteen more are 
needed and ratification by this number, exclusive of New Jersey, 
is assured before the spring elections, so that the Amendment 
will undoubtedly become effective even though our Legislature 
should fail to take affirmative action. But I should be sorry to 
see New Jersey the last to fall in line, and have our women feel 
that they owed their political enfranchisement to the men of 
other states. 

“As a matter of discussion the suffrage question is as dead 
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as secession or slavery. Woman suffrage is here and has come 
to stay—not only in the United States but in most of the civil- 
jzed countries of the world. A condition of world chaos and 
confusion confronts us. How are we going to meet it? It is 
a time for mutual confidence and helpfulness. All the energy 
and intelligence of the country that can be marshalled from the 
ranks of both men and women should be centered on the problem 
of turning the great forces that have been loosed in the world 
from the work of destruction to the task of building for the 
future of the race.” 


Border Women Needed for Reconstruction 
a OVERNOR LAZZAROLA of New Mexico has given his 
promise to the women of his state that he will call a special 
session of the Legislature to ratify the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment, according to a communication from Santa Fe just re- 
ceived at the headquarters of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. Ina Sizer Cassidy, a member of the New Mexico 
state committee for ratification of the Suffrage Amendment, 
says that the women of the state are “entirely confident that 
the legislators will ratify the amendment and so put the state 
in the vanguard of really progressive states of the Union.” 

This announcement follows upon the conference held in Albu- 
querque early in December between the women suffragists of 
New Mexico and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. At that time 
the women of the state formed a temporary organization of 
a League of Women Voters in order to prepare themselves 
for their new duties as voting citizens. Committees on citizen- 
ship, on laws governing women and children, and the like were 
formed and are now in active operation. The plan is to make 
this League of Women Voters a clearing house of State issues 
favored by women, the women to go to the primaries and 
conventions of their own political parties and secure pledges 
there whenever possible. 

Mrs. Cassidy who worked in the New York state campaigns 
for the enfranchisement of women is now trying to put her 
own state of New Mexico into line for the coming participation 
of women in its political life. 

Mrs. Catt called attention to the special opportunity for service 
appertaining to the women of this border state. “The nation 
is going to need the loyal support of its women in upholding 
the integrity of the country in the western hemisphere during 
the reconstruction period immediately ahead of us. The oppor- 
tunity for service of the New Mexico women is monumental 
because of their understanding of the Spanish language and 


people.” 


The Red Cross Woman 
(Continued from page 726) 

temote and unprogressive districts of our own country does the 
Red Cross type of womanhood uphold the dignity, and intelli- 
gence and indispensableness of women, outside the immediate 
sphere of the home. Seven thousand Red Cross Community 
urses are now at work in the United States, doing much more 
than bind up wounds and care for the sick. Thousands more 
of them are needed, especially for rural districts where medical 
and hospital aid are not available. Actual nursing is only one of 
their manifold services. Cooperation with the doctor and dentist, 
teaching of hygiene to mothers and children alike, inspection of 
school children, prevention of tuberculosis, organization of 
thildren as allies in the health campaign, dietetics, sanitation, and 
general enlightenment on the subjects of public health, are among 
the varied branches of her service. 








How to 
keep Bread Fresh 


OUR bread can’t keep “ fresh ”— 

even for a day—in a stale bread box. 
Cleaning the box by scalding with hot 
water is not enough. 


A tablespoonful of Gold Dust to a gal- 
lon of hot water takes wonderful care 
of Bread Boxes, because Gold Dust 
entirely dissolves every tiny particle of 
grease in nooks and corners. And 
(very important), it rinses out com- 
pletely. Now scald with hot water and 
air in the sun, if possible. 


With this simple Gold Dust treatment 
you never need worry about stale or 
“mouldy” bread boxes. And your 
“ staff of life’ needs the best of care, 
doesn’t itP 

Busy housekeepers know there is only 
one Gold Dust. They know the name 
Fairbank’s—they recognize the Gold 
Dust Twins on the package. Best of 
all, they know Gold Dust results. 


(re ue FAIRBANK conrany) 
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| Let the Gold Dust 
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Scandal sentful station on the matrimonial couch. Thereupon he into n 
; ; ; her that if they were on a desert island with no hope of escane, 
HE management which advertises Scandal as a “daring 46 would build her a hut at the farther end of it and keep av ay 
and romantic” play is modest to the point of excess. Its from her. He then clears out—presumably to the cellar or 1e 
romanticism is pushed to the extreme of human belief, and its all eae : 
daring exceeds that. But let it be understood that the mere fact The third act shows Mr. and Mrs. Pelham (so believed) at 
of its realism and its daring ited not the points upon which the their country place after a month’s life together. Beatrix |ias 
writer would criticise it. It is the absence of all constructive abated no jot of her effrontery or vanity and is apparently ‘1- 
idealism which most condemns it. American society is all more different to the position in which she has placed herself. She 
or less stultified by the curtailment of rational conversation toa ;. 4, nearer being a woman than at the start, but her qualities of 
% jeune fille * standard. We are entitled to drama for adults, and a courtesan have aroused the primitive brute in Pelham and he 
for thinking adults especially. If frankness and daring have pur-  ;. in Jove with her. It would be an error in English to say “ loves 
pose, by all means, let us have them. But when they pander only her,’ because the use would change the meaning of the wor 
to salaciousness— : , But Beatrix conquers, Pelham debases himself and apologize 
For the benefit of out-of-town readers, who perhaps have abjectly for having been a man. There is a reconciliation f 
visions called up by the title of tea tables filled with censorious )..4gq Jy sivenil af Dhene spectacles denctiinesed in the wievi 
matrons and envious middle-aged virgins, let the plot be briefly 
expounded. Beatrix Vanderdyke is spoiled. Pelham Franklin 
says so, and he ought to know, for for years her family has 
been trying to manoeuver him into marrying her, and Beatrix 
herself seems to have added what she could of persuasion to the 
attempt. But Pelham wisely declines to be caught. The young 
woman feels herself too much chaperoned, and vaunts her inde- | 
pendence by making visits to the studio of a young artist who | 
has painted her picture. She makes one at ten p. m., and, when |} 
her indignant relatives follow her there, endeavors to save herself 
a scolding by announcing that her visits have been to her hus- 
band, Pelham Franklin, who lives in an apartment across the |} rt ee eRe ‘ai 
hall, and to whom she has been, for some time, secretly married. REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
Pelham, summoned in haste to corroborate the story, is en- | The WOMAN piping desires to se- | 
treated, in an undertone, to be a sport and corroborate it; and || a ee oe oe ee ee 
he does. The married pair (?) hea carried off in glee by the | the pace pcm. Marto. 
delighted family who feel that now all scandal is quelled. | | work may be done in leisure hours and 
| 
| 
| 


‘ ~ 


oO 











renewals on present subscriptions. This 
But, in the second act, a difficulty presents itself. Married will be both pleasant and profitable. If 
interes rite us f icu- 
people are supposed to occupy the same apartment, and prepara- — wets as for further pertice 
tions are made by the family in accordance with that time-honored Subscription Department 
custom. It does not worry Beatrix much, because she has a_ ]} THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
complacent vision of Pelham evaporating out of the window or _ || | 171 Madison Ave. New York City 




















passing his night secretly in the scullery or some other equally —— 
uncomfortable spot at her imperial will. She gets a good deal of 
amusement out of the visits of various members of the house- 
hold-—visits which offer opportunity for various salacious al- 
lusions ; but when Pelham appears and announces his intention of 
being an honest to goodness sport and fulfilling the role to which 
she has assigned him, she is really put out. She tries insolence, 
bluff, and entreaty in turn—everything except a decent and 
womanly confession of her own fault. He finally bullies her into 
going into the dressing room, undressing, and taking up a re- 
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business “ the clinch ” and the curtain goes down on an inferred 
marriage. 

Once again it isn’t the realism, it isn’t even the salacious al- 
jusions of the second act that make the play shameful. It is 
shat all the arts of speech and of dramatic talent are employed 
to gloss over the monumental unwomanliness of the heroine. 
The charm of Francine Larrimore’s personality, her beauty, her 
roguery of eye, her infectious laugh and smile, the witchery of her 
wonderful voice, her art of supreme naturalness combine to cam- 
ouflage the real character of the woman she plays. Her resentful 
glance at Pelham, as she glides past him in a nightdress and a neg- 
ligee, and slips into bed, give us a sense of a maiden acting under 
harsh masculine duress, when, in point of fact, we have a girl pre- 
pared to sacrifice her chastity—virtue would not be the word- 
rather than humiliate a pride based wholly upon vanity by admit- 
ting to her own family that she has made a fool of herself. We are 
told repeatedly in the third act that her chief grievance with 
Pelham is what he told her in the second act about his willing- 
ne-s to leave her in solitude. The impression is impossible to 
escape that the lady must have been bitterly disappointed by his 
conduct on that occasion. 


. en play is a generous masculine acceptance of the single 

standard on the basis not of men levelling up, but of women 
le.elling down. It could have been made instructive—but less 
romantic—by ringing the curtain down.on the second act with the 
assumption that Pelham remained upon the premises. And, in 
the third, we might have had a Beatrix Vanderdyke, despised in 
the soul and loathed in the body, by the man upon whom she 
had practised the devices of a card sharper and a courtesan. We 
should have seen her broken spirited and thoroughly humiliated, 
never the debaser and conquerer of the man whom, in the play, 
she corrupts. And then, as a theatrical woman of my acquain- 
tance reminded me, we should have had a vice committee of 
prurient preachers and inquisitive old maids getting the play 
closed out. For it is a fact that, both in the legitimate drama 
and in the motion picture industry of this land of the free and 
the brave, you may turn the stage into the academy of all vicious 
arts, and teach in detail how to practise them, provided you sheer 
off at the eleventh hour, and avoid any exposition that the teach- 


M. H. F. 


ing has its practical results. 


Yeast and the Ballot 


Siemon YNE should make a statue or a picture or a play or, 
\7 at least, a Spoon River epitaph on the symbolic significance 
of Mrs. Louisa Swain’s yeast pitcher. 

A newspaper out in Ohio, in recalling the fact that the semi- 
centennial of the first state to give women the vote occurred last 
month, mentioned that the first woman voter, who was seventy 
years old, went to the polls “ with a yeast pitcher in one hand, 
and the ballot in the other.” There you have a theme for the 
poet,—a great symbol of an old woman in a sparsely settled 
state performing the first act in making a real Republic of 
America, while she went about her household duties of feeding 
and caring for her family. In one hand she carried the old, old 
germ of progress, “the little leaven that leaveneth the lump ”; 
in the other the germ of freedom, the slip of paper ensuring the 
hope that government of the people, for the people, by the people 
shall not perish from the earth. 
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Silks de Luxe wWJ 


In novel exclusive weaves—unique artful designs— 
in the season’s rainbow of colorings—and the qual- 


ity typical of these unusual silks— 


PUSSY WILLOW DEW-KIST 
INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE 


In plain colors and new prints 


ROSHANARA CREPE 
NEWPORT CORD 
FISHER-MAID 
KHAKI-KOOL 
KLIMAX SATIN 


(.4ll trade-mark names) 


CHINCHILLA SATIN 
KUMSI-KUMSA 
DREAM CREPE 
THISLDI 


By the yard at the best Silk Departments—in wear- 
ing apparel at the better Garment Departments and 
Class Shops. Look for the name MALLINSON 


on the selvage. 
H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Ine. 


“The New Silks First” 
Madison Avenue—3lst Street—New York 
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always yields a full measure of hosiery 
charm and hosiery satisfaction. 


Thirty years of quality maintenance is the 
best reason we can offer for the wide 
preference shown our hosiery today. 


Onyx is made in a wide variety of styles 
and fabrics—the finest silk, plain colors, 
lace ankle—all overs for special or daily 
wear—Silk Lisle, Lisle and Cotton for 
general use—always reasonably priced. 


Ask Your Dealer for 
“ONYX” Hosiery 
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Emery & Beers Company, Inc. 
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Poland’s Message 
(Continued from page 725) 
but she is doing it gaily,” says this young Polish scholar. “ War- 
saw is today the liveliest city in the world and growing 
enormously. Before the war it had less than 1,000,000 popula- 
tion, now it has more than two million.” 


HIS enormous increase in population has resulted in a 

housing situation which makes the trials of the New York 
cliff dwellers seem infinitesimal. No family in Warsaw is per- 
mitted more than three rooms and this law is rigidly enforced, 
After all what’s a little thing like housing? It seems that it is, 
in reality, a mere matter of point of view. An amusing illustra- 
tion of the ideals of living is given by Miss Czaplicka herself in 
her interesting account of her Siberian year. In this she te./s 
how impossible it was to explain to the aborigines of the Arciic 
snows that Europeans and Americans live in storied houses. 
These people were receptive to such novel ideas as aeroplancs, 
hailing the news that men could fly about from place to place 
machines of their own making, with perfect sangfroid. But ‘o 
build a chum (a tent) on top of a chum was to them so silly o: 
the face of it as to be unbelievable. Miss Czaplicka says tha 
here was a point at which she abandoned all effort to explain t! 
civilized dwellings of Europeans. Think of trying to make th 
Esquimaux understand the Woolworth Building! 

Miss Czaplicka reports a progress in Poland which, considering 
the fact that it is practically marooned between Russia and Ger- 
many sounds incredible. Two things have been done beautiful]; 
there already in this brief era of freedom, she avers, and they 
are due largely to the wise policy of General Pilsudski, the presi- 
dent of the Polish state. These are the work of the War Ministry 
and of the Department of Education. The new republic has made 
four schools bloom where one existed before the war. There 
are now six universities in Poland, two postbellum ones and four 
reopened. Miss Czaplicka speaks movingly of her participation 
in the reopening of the five-hundred-year-old University of Vilna, 
closed for one hundred years by the Russians. There are now 
8,000 students in the University of Warsaw, about 25 per cent of 
them women, chiefly studying law and medicine. There is no 
sex inequality left in Polish institutions of learning except in the 
teaching staff, where there are at present almost no women. 
Madame Curie—who is a Pole—has agreed to come to Warsaw 
for one term each year. Nearly a fourth of the matriculation at 
Warsaw is from neighbouring Slavic states, since Poland is, for 
the present, the only possible educational center. 

The educational revival is only one of many ways in which 
resurrected Poland is throwing off its grave clothes. A thrilling 
ceremony took place, also in Vilna, when the old Cathedral, closed 
for a century by Russian decree, was opened with choirs of Polish 
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singers. 


OLAND is a music-loving country, and from end to end the 
long line of soldiers facing white Russia is bursting into 
song. No songs of the old past will do, but new songs are being 
made for the new conditions. Literature and architecture are 
speaking for a Polish revival also. During Poland’s oppression, 
her Gothic buildings were remodelled with Byzantine copings. 
These are being jettisoned too, and there is a revival everywhere 
of the national gothic. That women are voting, that six women 
are already in the national diet, she hardly needed to mention; 
it is so well known here. 
But the story Miss Czaplicka is here to tell officially and au- 
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thoritatively in Columbia University and before educators and 
interested audiences all over the country is the story of Siberia. 
In her two years of living on the Tundras, the wide-stretching 
lands around the frozen sea, she has gained an intimate under- 
standing of a people who are coming into political as well as 
ethnological prominence. The aboriginal Siberians are to the 
Siberiaks—the conglomerate population of Russians and Poles 
sent into exile—as one to five. Therefore, of the 6,000,000 popu- 
lation claimed by the census of 1897, published as late as 1904-5 
less than 1,000,000 were native tribes. Siberia is in reality a 
Russian colony, very much as Canada is an English colony. Its 
inhabitants are of a sturdy independence like Canadians. They 
have lived a separated life, and are the most democratic of all 
the Russians, not Tzarist at all in their sympathies yet not in- 
clined to succumb to Bolshevistic influences. The characteristics 
oi this country demand, says Miss Czaplicka, that they shall not 
be blunderingly driven into Bolshevism, or left to be dominated by 
tlle Japanese, as they may be if Japan is permitted to control an 
Eastern Siberia. This is another reason, Miss Czaplicka thinks, 
why she should beg the world to forget its minor differences and 
advocate a strong League of Nations so that machinery for inter- 
national stability may be set in motion. 


Aboriginal Siberia 


HAT may be an explanation of the persistent story of 

the nationalization of women in Soviet Russia is found 
in the chapter on “ Marriage” in Maria Czaplicka’s “ Aboriginal 
Siberia.” The Checkchees—reindeer breeding native tribes of 
the Arctic—have a custom of “ group marriages’ or supplemen- 
tary unions. Husbands belonging to such groups are called 
“companions in wives.” A man has a right to the wives of all 
his companions. This marriage had some of the rites of indi- 
vidual marriage, such as anointing each other with blood, first 
in one camp and then in another. 

It is said that some aboriginal groups coming into contact with 
Russians made such primitive arrangements with their more 
sophisticated neighbors, the natives looking upon this as a form 
of their primitive marriage customs, and the Russians under- 
standing it as prostitution pure and simple. It must be remem- 
bered, Miss Czaplicka reminds the readers of her books, that all 
kinds of Russians and Poles make up the Siberiak population. 
When the groups of literate and courageous political prisoners 
bade fair to become a dominant force in any Siberian section, 
the former Russian government cunningly shipped criminal pris- 
oners into those communities to prevent the educated and pro- 
gressive leaven from working. 

It would not be at all surprising if single instances of hang- 
over from this “ group-marriage” custom of primeval people 
should have made whatsoever foundation there has been for the 
continuously repeated story of nationalization of women. This 
would fall in line with the usual genesis and development of a 
salacious rumor. 





| 
| PLEASE NOTE 

The formal opening of the Fifty-first Annual Convention | 
of the National American Woman Suffrage Association | 
will be held on Friday, February 13. The Convention will | 
close February 18. 

Full particulars in regard to arrangements and program 
will appear in the Woman Citizen from week to week. 
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For the Southland 


VERYTHING that fashion and 


7a : a 
necessity require for the southern 


trip now being shown at the store 
where an air of refinement is linked 
with personal service and satisfaction 
and where lowest prices are consistent 
with highest quality. 


Apparel Luggage 


And All Accessories 


James McCreery & Co, 


Avenue 34th Street 
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The Book Stall 


‘ Light—Henri Barbusse (E. P. Dutton Co., 
New York). 

Mare Nostrum—Vincente Blasco Ibanez (E. 
P. Dutton Co., New York). 

The Test of Scarlet—Coningsby Dawson 
(John Lane Co., New York). 

Chalmers Comes Back—W. J. Dawson (John 
Lane Co., New York). 

Mr. Standfast—John Buchan (George H. Do- 
ran, New York). 

The Search—Grace Livingston Hill (J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia). 
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A Magazine 

of Opinion 

Pledged to 
Better Citizenship 


RITERS of war fiction are somewhat 

in the same predicament as tthe “ wets” 

who stocked themselves up for a selling boom 
and found themselves suddenly stuck with their 
goods on their hands. The whole world has 


and an been swept into new currents, and war sto- 
Int ili nt ries are in bond like hard drinks. 
enlige In some war novels war itself is brought 


to book. Henri Barbusse’s Light (E. P. Dut- 
ton, New York) is one of the most terrible 


arraignments of war that has yet been written. 


Use of 
the Ballot 


With tremendous force, Barbusse has done here 
in a big way, what other novel writers are 
doing in a muddling way. Whether one thinks 


of Light as a great novel depends upon one’s 





conception of fiction—but it is an epic of in- 
tensity and power. It is nothing at all as a 
narrative, scarcely furnishing sufficient dra- 
matic incidents to make a climax and anti- 
climax after the age-old recipe for writing 


fiction. Its style is turgid, it is only half hewn 


Read it for News of Women's 

Activities in the field of 

Civics, Politics, Education 
and Americanization 


out; yet as the story of the conflict between 
the soul of man and the monster of war it is 
compelling. This is what gives it its epic char- 
acter. It is much more akin to Dante’s inferno 
than to modern fiction. In its first part it is 
the casual picture of a squalid human being 
preoccupied with his own lusts. These make 





a background from which one expects a brute 


REDE DE PSHE PEPE MED ED PEE MERE REC RE RY Bohs chs oh hs ht a Oe ae Ne Ne eee ee ee ee ee 


to emerge. But the brute has begun to think 


= 
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and to ask why—to demand light. 

M. Barbusse writes in a chanting, short- 
sentence style, that makes many of his pages 
read like the Apocalypse. In his chapter called 
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“De profundis clamari,” it is a_ soldier, 
wounded and lying among the tattered dead in 
No Man’s Land, who is talking. This is a 
; French soldier, one who has agonized in the 
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trenches. Beside him a German war-lord h: 
just died muttering after his kind: “ There i 
nothing in the world but the Empire’s glory 
Men must not awake.” On every side of hi 
men of both sides lie dead, and the squali: 
beast who had gone forth blindly out of hi 
lusts into war, suddenly begins to want 
know why men so much alike in their wound 
and in their death agonies should have torn a 
each other. ‘ And I—I am seeking,” he crie 
“T am seeking the difference between thes 
people who are killing themselves, and I ca 
only find their resemblance. I cannot escap« 
from this resemblance of men. .. . The 
do not wear similar clothes on the targets o 
their bodies, and they speak different tongues 
but from the bottom of that which is huma: 
within them, identically the same simplicities 
come forth.” 

In the German War Lord’s eagerness to 
keep the people from awakening, the soldie: 
finds his clue to the truth. He sees that the 
people must awake if war is ever to end. He 
hears the call that he, the inconspicuous lone 
ly soldier must become the voice to awaken 
men. He writes at last. “There are cloudy 
moments when one asks oneself if men do not 
deserve all the disasters into which they rush! 
But we, instead of saying ‘I wish,’ must say 
‘I will’ And what we will, we must will to 
build with order, with method, beginning at the 
beginning.” 

There are people who will be afraid that 
3arbusse’s Light is the red blaze of interna- 
tionalism. Yet the principles he demands as 
the source of all things are “justice, logic, 
equality,” and the divinity he seeks is truth. 
For “truth,” he cries, “is more beautiful than 


dreams.” 


HILE W. J. Dawson’s. Chalmers Comes 

Back (John Lane Co., New York) has 

the virtue of seriousness, it is an adolescent 
and confused sort of seriousness, like a boy 
talking religion with his voice cracking on the 
high notes. Chalmers, of course, is a soldier 
—Captain John Chalmers of the Field Arrtil- 
lery, to be exact, reported missing and found 
in hospital. Returning to consciousness he and 
his serious mind take upon themselves the task 
of interpreting a post-bellum world. Their point 
of view is immensely solemn; for Chalmers 
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The Book Stall 


no! only feels he must settle all war problems, 
but pass judgment on women’s frailties, and, 
eventually, settle the future of Russia. Now 
this is a large order, one that not even such a 
monument of correctness as a field artillery 
captain could pull off. 

[wo types of women are introduced as a 
foil to the exalted soul of Chalmers. One is 
so heartless that it would be difficult to find her 
prototype in any of the Allied countries. She 
was certainly never in evidence in America. 
The other is a girl that men novelists seem to 
Arnold 


Dawson have begotten her—the 


have invented. Galsworthy, Bennett 


and now Mr. 


girl whom the war turned prostitute out o 
desire to share the sacrifice to Mars. In Mr. 
Dawson’s hands, this potential barterer in the 
almost ludicrous, being 


oldest profession is 


saved from baseness by the always correct 


Captain. Later it develops that her bad inten- 
tions never materialized; and so she is perfect- 
ly suitable for matrimony even with the im- 
peccable Chalmers. 

Now where did these three gentlemen get 
the idea that war which they represent as 
sharpening the moral sense of men has blunted 
that of women? They certainly could not have 
arrived at such an end by the vaunted male 


monopoly of logic. 


ONINGSBY DAWSON’S Test of Scar- 

let (John Lane Co., New York) is hard- 
ly a story. It is a retrospective meditation 
upon war, lit up here and there by incidents 
of vividness. Upon the whole it is good stuff. 
Take that arresting scene in the village when 
Driver Trottrot started to make good. It is 
an entirely human analysis of the strange ways 
in which 
“It’s the suspense and the guessing that wears 


’ 


fear “gets” the bravest of men. 


one,” said Trottrot. “One has an awful lot of 


time for thinking on a long night march.” 
Then there is 


Suzette, a camp-follower, but not for evil. Su- 


the curious little incident of 
zette was the mother of a fatherless child, Bully 
Beef—the She attached 
herself to the Canadian men as if they were 
her brothers. In the midst of shell fire she 
mended their clothes as calmly as if in a shel- 


regiment’s mascot. 


and whenever the regiment 


tered nursery, 
moved, Suzette and Bully Beef by some conni- 


vance of the officers moved along with it. It 


is a story which fascinates by its very simplic- 
There 


is more sincerity in the last one of Mr. Daw- 


ity, its lack of the unessentials of life. 


son’s war books than in most of his writing. 
It tells quite informally and directly the actual 
doings of men on the march, brave, not always 


fearless, yet enduring to the end. 


The Good Young Man 

ERE is another obvious tale of the good 

young man who by gallantry rose from 
the ranks of toil to a place where the worth- 
less “second-looeys” who had been his social 
superiors, must salute him. This kind of story 
has almost ceased to enthrall because there are 
\fter all one can’t deride 


so many of them. 


second-looeys all the time; for so many of 


them “broke the Hindenburg line,” as _ they 


themselves can tell you. Grace Livingston 
Hill’s The Search (J. B. 


phia) is an extreme example of the sort of ro- 


Lippincott, Philadel- 


mance in which merit is rewarded and beauty 
is justified of her existence. The story is of 
the variety once used by Sunday-school lending 
libraries in which religion is profitable and vice 


gets its come-up-ings. 


Tale of Adventure 
A’ old-fashioned tale of adventure meets 
the Edson Locke’s 
Ronald o’ the Moors (Four Seas Publishing Co., 
New York). 


Jacobeans against the Hanovers. 


reader in Gladys 
It is a story of a last stand of the 
The slight 
thread of history which is shot through it is 
one of its few merits. Lovers of Dartmoor 
fens and ponies, of its traces of fantasy and 
its daredevil incidents will find that the crudi- 
ties of literature in this story are somewhat con- 
doned by the author's understanding of the 


elusive wraithlike charm of the moor country. 


The Little Lame Prince 
MONG Dinah 
Mulock’s The Little Lame Prince (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., New York) has been revived 


children’s classics Maria 


this year in the publisher’s “ Stories-All-Chil- 
Probably its quality of 
imaginativeness is what has held 
decades of children—its make-believe note. They 


do not need to be told that the Prince’s travel- 


dren-Love” Series. 


so many 


ing cloak was just his fancy; for they know 
much better than their grown-up relatives that 


fancy can carry one far and safely. 
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Who's Goin 
to Spain? 
May 2-8 


The 
INTERNATIONAL 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ALLIANCE 
calls its next Congress in 
Madrid 
The First Since 1913 


Thirteen more countries 


= have enfranchised their wo- 
= men since the last Congress 


= was held. 
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Don’t miss an _ epochal 
Celebration of Suffrage Vic- 
tories throughout the world. 


You will never have another = 


chance like it. 


Why not take a share in 


shaping the future of a world 
organization which doubtless 
has been the greatest factor 
in transforming millions of 
women suppliants for the vote 
into full-fledged voters. 

Where can you learn all 
about it? 


Read 
THE ORGAN OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE 


CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, President 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


I enclose $1.00 for one year’s subscription, 


beginning month of........00c.cccssses 
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New Jersey 
ROM hostility to rivalry” 
the Ledger of Newark, New Jersey, 


6é is the way 
describes the change of prominent politicians 
to the cause of ratification of the Federal Suf- 
frage Amendment. 

“Tt is quite well known,” says the Ledger, 
“that Governor Edwards in his inaugural mes- 
sage will recommend to the Legislature the 
passage of a resolution ratifying the woman 
suffrage amendment. There was much doubt 


a few weeks ago as to whether the Legislature 


would approve of such a recommendation. The 
Republican leaders were hostile to ratification, 
and in favor of the policy set forth in the state 
platform, that is, referring the issue to the peo- 
ple at a special election to be held before the 
But 


brought about a surprising change. 


weeks 
As 
Ledger pointed out recently, the plan of the 


Legislature adjourned. a few 


the 


platform builders was smashed and the ma- 
jority of the Republicans did not hesitate to 
say they would join with the majority of the 


Democrats in passing a ratification resoluticn. 
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The Strength of Universal Service 


served as well as of all those serving. 


“Behold the power of unity,” de- 
clares the father to his sons, in Aesop's 
fable concerning the strength in a 
bundle of sticks as compared with the 
weakness in a single stick. 


This “Power of Unity” is of abso- 
lute necessity to the strength of nations 
and of business. It is unity of service 
which is the strength and value of the 
Bell Telephone organization. 


If all. your telephone conversations 
were to be forever with but one 
person, a single line would meet all of 
your needs, but nation-wide service 
peok the cooperation of all those 





One System 


The daily operation of the tele- 
phone for usual, local calls; its vitally 
important operation for the less-fre- 
quent long-distance calls; both 
depend upon the coordinated efforts 
of subscribers and telephone operators. 


Moreover, in these days of high 
costs, an economic and universal serv- 
ice requires from each individual sub- 
scriber his financial and moral support. 


Each community must support its 
telephone facilities to the best of its 
ability, if both it and the rest of the 


country are to receive the fullest benefit. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


Organization News 


it is announced, the scene has 
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rivalry with Governor Edwards and the Demo- 


from hostility to 


cratic members of the Legislature for the oppor- 


“c 


‘unity to “put across” suffrage. The plan, ac- 
cording to this report, is to pass the ratification 
resolution on the opening day of the session and 
call upon Acting-Governor Runyon to sign. it. 
Majority Leader Hershfield: has been converted 
to the suffrage cause, and he is prepared to take 
charge of the resolution in the House, while 
Senator Mackay performs a similar service in 
the Senate. 

“Tt is not often that one finds a party in any 
state changed so suddenly from hostility to an 
issue to rivalry with the opposite party for the 
There 


should be no objection on the part of Governor 


credit of adopting a policy of its rival. 


Edwards or the fifteen Democratic members of 
the House who are in favor of woman svf- 


frage.”’ 


Missouri 
— 500 additional polling places will 
created by the Board of Election Commis- 


> 
Louis to care for the increased 


o 


sioners of St, 


o 


number of voters at the next election. Th 


me 


increase is due to the fact that the women 


Missouri now have presidential suffrage. 


w 


An active campaign to secure polling place: 


are clean and well ventilated will be car 
ried on by the St. 


Voters, who wiil also insist that some of the 


that 
Louis League of Women 


places be changed. 

The League of Women Voters is raising < 
fund of $17,500 to conduct their educationa 
campaign work. Mrs. George Gellhorn, stat 
president of the League, at a recent session out- 
lined 
will be started at once. 


@ 


a program of educational work whic! 


One of the objects 
Gellhorn, wil 


be to have every woman in the city register 


the League, according to Mrs. 
for the next November election. Non-partisan, 
political educational matter will be sent out, 
will be furnished 


records of candidates 
voters, and everything done to insure an intel- 
ligent vote in the presidential elections next 


November. 


Iowa 


RS. FRANK DODSON of Des Moines 
M has been chosen chairman for Iowa « 
the National Republican Women’s Committee 
Mrs. Dodson served as chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the Iowa Equal Suffrage 
Association during the campaign for presi- 


dential suffrage, and has been prominently 
identified with the suffrage movement of Iowa 
for years. She was for several years recorder 


of Polk County. 
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West Virginia Men Urge Ratification 


O stronger backing could be asked by the 
Ni women of any state than that given the 
suffragists of the West Virginia Equal Suffrage 
Association in their campaign for ratification of 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

The State Ratification Committee, which was 
appointed six months ago by the West Virginia 
Equal Suffrage Association, of which Mrs. John 
L. Ruhl is president, took charge of that special 
branch of work in the state to such good effec: 
that an Advisory Board was promptly assembled 
which includes more than one hundred names 
known throughout the state, and many of them 
known nationally. State officials, former gov- 
ernors, editors, judges, ministers of all de- 
nominations, educators, women _ representing 
many organizations, representatives of the fed- 
eration of labor, prominent professional and 
business men are lined up sclidly back of the 
women, many of the Advisory Board lending 
not only their names and influence, but working 
in behalf of early ratification. 

No definite date for a special session of the 
Legislature has been announced by Governor 
Cornwell as yet, but West Virginia women ex- 
press themselves as confident that it will he 
called within a comparatively short time. 

“Tt is the heart’s desire of the women of the 
liithe mountain state to have West Virginia one 
of the 36 that will have the honor of having 
ratified the Federal Suffrage Amendment,” says 
Ratifi- 


cation Committee, and former president of the 


Mrs. Ellis A. Yost, chairman of the 


West Virginia Equal Suffrage Association. 

The members of the Ratification Committee 
are: Mrs. Ellis A. Yost, chairman; Mrs. John 
L. Ruhl, Mrs. J. Gale Ebert, Mrs. H. D. Rum- 
mel, Miss Mary Wilson, Miss Margaret Mc- 
Kinney, and Mrs. E. S. Romine. 

The State Advisory Committee carries the 
ollowing names: James Morton Callahan, dean 
College of Arts and Sciences, West Virginia 
University; N. G. Keim, Elkins, member State 
Board of Regents; Clyde B. Johnson, Charles- 
ton, attorney-at-law ; Houston G. Young, secre 
tary of state; Mrs. Edward W. Hazlett, Wheel- 
ing; Samuel V. Woods, former president State 
Senate; J. C. McWhorter, former judge 12th 
Judicial Court; Israel Bttan, Charleston, rabbi; 
George A. Laughlin, editor Wheeling Telegraph ; 
Mrs. Thomas Peadro, Parkersburg; L. J. For- 
Elliott 
Northcott, Glenwood, former minister to Vene- 
zuela; William E. Glasscock, ex-governor Wesi 
Virginia; N. F. Kendall, Grafton, cashier Tay- 
lor County Bank; Mrs. Kemble White, Fair- 
mont; Edgar B. Stewart, state senator, 11th 
District; J. O. Hensen, Martinsburg, attorney- 
at-law; George C. Sturgiss, judge 23rd Judicial 
Circuit; W. M. Rogers, president State Federa- 
tion of Labor; Miss Elsie Murphy, Charles- 


man, former president State Senate; 


town; J. W. Bedford, state chairman Prohibi- 
tion Party; C. W. 


at-law; William S. O’Brien, judge 12th Judicial 


Flesher, Gassaway, attorney- 


Circuit; Harry L. Snyder, editor Shepherds- 
Mrs. E. 
town; Henry T. McDonald, president Storer 
College; D. Blain Shaw, Charleston; E. G. 
Rohrbough, president Glenville State Normal 


town Register S. Jarrett, Shepherds- 


School; Roy B. Naylor, former secretary State 
Board of Trade; Miss Florence Hoge, Whee! 
ing; James S. Lakin, member State Board of 
Control; J. Slidell 


Marsh, secretary State Board 


3rown, editor Randolph 
Enterprise; J. F. 
of Regents; C. W. Campbell, mayor of Hunt- 
ington; Mrs. Charles Manley, Fairmont; Wa! 
ter Barnes, Department of English, Fairmori 
State Normal School; J. S. Darst, state auditor ; 
W. E. Chilton, former United States senator 
B. H. Oxley, state librarian; Mrs. Allie B. Hay 
mond, Fairmont; Howard M. Gore, Clarksburg 
president State Live Stock Asso.; James I.. 
Pauley, secretary-treasurer State Federation of 
Labor; F. F. Farnsworth, P. A. Surgeon, Pub- 
lic Health Service; J. 
game and fish warden; Mrs. Ethel Carl McBec, 
S. Green, 


A. Viquesney, former 


Morgantown; Henry former state 
librarian; Thomas C. Miller, president Shepherd 
College, State Normal School; A. L. Lehman. 
Fairmont, former city commissioner; C. Bur- 
gess Taylor, The Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company; Miss Martha Brock, Mor- 
gantown; F. N. Sycafoose, member 
Board of Regents; Tracy L. Jeffords, Harper’s 
Ferry, attorney and counselor; L. L. Friend, 
High Schools; Samuel B 


Montgomery, state commissioner of labor; Miss 


state supervisor of 


Kate Oglebay, Wheeling; Joseph Rosier, presi 
State Normal School; H. C. 
Ogden, editor Wheeling News, Wheeling In- 
telligencer ; Jackson, 
attorney-at-law ; S. K. Arbuthnot, Buckhannon, 


dent Fairmont 


Stephen G. Clarksburg, 
secretary W. Va. Conference Claimants’ Perma- 
nent Fund; Mrs. Margaret Marvin, Wheeling, 
state commander Women’s Benefit Association 
Luther C. Anderson, Welch, at- 


torney-at-law ; George E. Hubbs, supervisor oi 


of Maccabees ; 


examinations Department of Free Schools; 
Joseph W. Stayman, president Keyser Prepara- 
tory School; C. C. Rossey, president Concord 
State School; Mrs. T. C. Atkeson, 


wife of master W. Va. State Grange; James D 


Normal 
Moundsville, attorney; 
George I. Neal, 
B. C. Eakle, Clarksburg, attorney-at-law; Wil- 


liam B. Mathews, clerk Supreme Court; Mrs. 


Parriott, prosecuting 


Huntington, attorney-at-law ; 


Sadie Chapman, Huntington, state president 
Woman’s Relief Ass’n; Tom B. Foulk, Wheel- 
ing, attorney-at-law ; R. P. Sims, principal Blue- 
field Colored Institute; John C. Shaw, forme: 
president West Liberty Normal School; S. P 


Smith, Charleston, city tax collector; Mrs. James 


State 


McCoach, 
Huntington, rabbi; James Damron, judge 22d 
Judicial Circuit; S. G. Pyle, 
County Bank; Homer S. Woods, judge 3d Ju 


dicial Circuit; Mrs. George DeBolt, Fairmont, 


Sistersville; Abraham  Fienstein, 


cashier Tyler 


former president State Federation of Women’: 


Clubs; Fred E. 


Louis 


Thompson, editor Belington 


A. Mischkind, Wheeling, 


rabbi; Howard L. Swisher, Morgantown, real 


Progressive; 


estate and insurance; C. W. Watson, former 
United States senator; Mrs. L. H. Cammack, 
Huntington, president Woman’s Club; Fred O 
3lue, former state tax commissioner; John Lex 
Coulter, dean and director College Agriculture, 
Ellis A. Yost, Mor 
P. D. Harris, judge 
2d Judicial Court; Miss Virginia Foulk, Hun‘ 
ington, educator; Jno. A. Grose, editor Braxtoi 
Hood, 
Mountain Echo; Mrs. James Moreland, Morgan 
town; B. W. Craddock, Glenville ; 


H. Stewart, commissioner of agri- 


West Virginia University; 


gantown, attorney -at-law 4 


Democrat; E. E. Keyser, editor The 
prosecuting 
attorney; J 
culture; Mrs. Olive C. Barnes, Fairmont, state 
Woman’s_- Christian 
Welton, editor 
L. Taylor, Barrickville, 


vice-president State Federation of Labor; James 


president Temperance 
Union; 


Grant County News; E. 


Arch J. Petersburg, 


A. Hughes, Huntington, former United States 
congressman; James H. Miller, judge 9th Jn- 
dicial Circuit; Mrs. John B. Garden, Wheeling, 
vice-president State Federation Women’s Clubs ; 
Enoch Howard Vickers, A. M., Department Eco- 
nomics, Sociology and Commerce, W. Va. Uni 
N. Deahl, head Department of Edu- 
W. C. Clark, editor 

S. Musser, Shep 
herdstown, editor The Independent; Mrs. Wood- 
Wills, 


eration of Women’s Clubs; Stuart H. Bowman, 


versity; J. 
cation W. Va. University; 
The Ravenswood News; C 


son T. Charleston, state president Fed 


Huntington, president Bowman Realty Com 


pany; J. S. McWhorter, Lewisburg, attorney 
at-law ; M. P. Shawkey, Charleston, state super 
Free 


editor The Morgan Messen- 


intendent of Schools; S. S. Buzzard 
Berkeley Springs, 
ger; Rachel H. Colwell, associate professor De- 
partment Home Economics, W. Va. University ; 
G. D. Smith, D. D., Buckhannon, pastor First 
Methodist Episcopal Church; Edgar A. 
ther, D. D., Morgantown, pastor First Methodist 
Church; W. C. 


Summers H. Sharp, Marlinton, judge 20th Ju 


Low- 
Grimes, Keyser, attorney-at-law : 


dicial Circuit; Minnie K. Lowther, Buckhannor, 
Upshur Clarence E. Allen, 
Wheeling, First Methodist 
Church; R. F. Forth, Hurricane, The Big Hurri- 
Mr. O. J. Rife, Kenova, 
supervisor Ceredo District Public Schools; Cal 
vin W. Price, 
Times; Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmont; J. W 
White, Webster Springs, editor Webstey Re- 
publican; L. V. Reed, Terra Alta, editor Pres- 
ton Republican; Albert B. White, Parkersburg, 


editor Record: 


pastor 4th Street 
cane Development Co. ; 


Marlinton, editor Pocahontas 


(Continued on page 739) 
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itors on investment matters. | 
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Prompt Delivery. 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 
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When writing to, or dealing with, 


Why Chicago? 


HICAGO, city of conventions, is to wel- 
come the fifty-first and final, annual Con- 
vention of the National American Woman 


Suffrage Associations as an organization of 


women seeking the vote—But, why Chicago? 

What in the last analysis was the fuse that 
sent off the Federal Suffrage Amendment to vic- 
tory? Wasn’t it more than anything else, the 
picture of Illinois women marching forward as 
voters that proved too much for the local pride 
of New York and sent it forward to the vic- 
tory of 1917? After that, 
New York which gave the final push to federal 
the hub of a 


state to which the women of eleven other states 


of course, it was 


victory. Moreover, Chicago is 
are indebted for the presidential suffrage which 
they enjoy today. In leading the way to presi- 


dential suffrage, Illinois also set the seal of 
proof on the National’s political program: “ Get 
enough women voters in enough states and we’'l 
Amendment.” The 


the whole situation 


get the Federal Suffrage 
truth is that the 


points to Chicago as the place where the final 


logic of 
victory Convention must be held. 


N the first New York state campaign for the 


vote, on the very eve of election in fact, a 


Chicago* woman stood on the street corners in 
New York City making speeches in the twenty- 
four-hour Marathon that ended that campaign 
politically speaking 
New York 
Funk and 


She was very small but, 


she threw a large bomb into the 


camp. Her name was Antoinette 


this is what she said: ‘“ Chicago now has more 
New York City. 

demonstrated on April 6, 1915, 
voted 669,891 men and women. In the guberna- 
1914, New York City 
In the presidential elec- 
627,864 


voters than That fact ‘was 


when Chicago 


torial election ot 
voted 481,444 


1912, you 


men. 
men. If in 
a mayoralty election Chicago can New 
York from 40,000 to 200,000 at the 
polls, what do you think we will do in a presi- 
New Yorkers have been proud 


tion of voted 
beat 


nearly 


dential election? 
of having first place in the presidential election 
On election night you sat up. till day- 
New York. 
‘ going,’ 


returns. 
break getting the returns from 
When you found how New York was 
you went home and went to bed and to sleep, 
thinking you had saved or lost the country. Do 
New York, 
have first place on election night after this until 


you know, men of that you won’t 


you give your women the right to vote with 


you? Illinois will beat you hands down. It’s 


quite conceivable that we can ultimately settle 


which party shall carry Illinois, and 29 electoral 
votes either way will make a big showing in the 
electoral college. It may be very likely that 


women’s votes will determine the choice of 
president in these United States in 1916. Illinois 
alone—not New York—may settle the nation.) 
parties of the United States, which is equivalent 
to saying national politics.” 
1915. 


prediction 


In the 1916 pre 
came home io 


That was back in 
dential election the 
The leaven leavened—the lu: 
3y 1917 New York men had p 
class of half-free a 
United 


States Congress could no longer shut its ey 


New York men. 
began to rise. 

their state out of the 
even the 


half-bound citizens, and 


to the sign-board of progress. 


; Illinois is due also the fact that oy 
8,000,000 women of voting age in 13 state 
that together cast 160 electoral votes, have bee 
given those franchise rights which state Legi 
latures are empowered to give, subject to th 
qualifications of their state laws. These righ 
include the mighty one of presidential suffrag 

Twenty-seven years ago when Colorado w: 
getting full suffrage Mrs. 
of the firm of McCulloch and McCulloch—tl 
McCulloch 


searching the law to see what extensions of th 


Catherine McCullo« 


other being her husband—w: 


suffrage might be feasible for the women of he 


state. She selected such crumbs of politic: 


freedom as were not ticketed for male use: 
only and found she had a loop hole for a parti 
suffrage bill which she framed and worked fo: 

In the summer of 1913, twenty years after sh 
began her search, the present partial suffrag 
bill passed the Illinois Legislature and to it wa 


that dream of pres 


added the fulfillment o 
dential suffrage for women which Henry Black 
every national con 


Mr. Blackwell’s ide 


well had advocated befor« 
vention time out of mind. 
was based upon the express permission of th« 


Federal Constitution that “each state shall ap 


point, in such manner as the Legislature thereo 


may direct a number of electors” for the Pres’ 


dent of the United States. 


HE enactment of this Illinois partial suf 


frage law gives, besides the right to vote 


for Presidential electors, the right to vote for 


State Boards of Equalization, Clerk of the Ap- 


pellate Court, County Collector, County Sur- 


veyor, Board of Assessors, Board of Review, 








‘Aeditorme’ 


REGISTERED 


Shocs 


“ Pediforme ” shoes are absolutely necessary for 
foot correction; high arch fitting, narrow heels 
broad toes and perfect weight distribution. En 
dorsed by highest authorities everywhere. A shoe 
that has proven itself worthy of the name 
America’s most popular shoe. 


36 W. 36th Street, New York City 
224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Sanitary District Trustees and all municipal 
offices except Justice of the Peace. 

Illinois having initiated this form of suffrage 
thirteen states followed suit. In 1917 six states, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Indiana, Nebraska, Michi- 
gan and Rhode Island, adopted the principle 
laid down in the Federal Constitution—that the 
Legislature may define who shall be Presidential 


Electors. 


N Arkansas that same year a unique measure 

—full primary suffrage—gave women not 
only the presidential vote but what amounts to 
full suffrage. 

Vermont passed a presidential bill in 1919, but 
its governor vetoed the legislative enactment, 
thus claiming for Vermont’s executive authority 

perior to the Federal Constitution. 

The fact that Ohio and Indiana could lose 
the rights granted to the women of those states 
turned women all over the country more firmly 
towards the Federal Amendemnt as the surest 
and safest method of equalizing the political 
rights of women. 

In 1918 Texas gave full primary suffrage to 
women. In 1919, Indiana and Ohio restored the 

ght they had temporarily taken away. In that 
year also, Iowa, Missouri, Maine, Minnesota, 
Tennessee, Vermont and Wisconsin were added 


to the list of presidential states. 


Ratification Dinner 


HE women of Chicago are enthusiastically 

preparing for the annual convention of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
ion, which will convene in that city February 
12-18, inclusive. 

One of the principal features of the conven- 
tion week will be the ratification dinner the 
evening of February 14. Reservations for this 
dinner may be made by mail until February 7 
and after that date can be purchased at Infor- 
mation Bureau, Convention Headquarters, Con- 
gress Hotel, beginning February 12 and until 
5:30 Dp. m, 


All orders for reservations by mail are to be 


February 13. 


sent to Mrs. Albert H. Schweizer, Chairman of 
Dinner, 1704 Stevens Building, and must be ac- 
companied by check or money order. Price of 
dinner tickets is $2.50. Reservations will be 


filled in the order in which they are received. 
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Specialty shop for busy women 

















The Best For Repairing Glassware 
Crockery, Vases, Meerschaum, 
Furniture, Books, Tipping Bil- 
> liard Cues, &c. 


‘> ‘9 Use Major’s Cement 


Rubber and leather, all three 
kinds, 15c per bottle. 
At All Dealers, 





West Virginia 

(Continued from page 737) 
ex-governor; Nat T. Frame, director Agricul- 
tural Extension, W. Va. University; Mrs. Por- 
ter Maxwell, Lost Creek; T. J. 
Beckley, judge Criminal Court; T. C. Johnson, 
a BD, 
Church; Henry K. Black, Charleston, judge In- 
termediate Court of Kanawha County; Boyd 
Jarrell, Huntington, editor Herald-Dispatch ; 
Irene B. Bullard, M. D., Charleston; 
Reid Whitehill, Ph. D., professor chemistry, 
W. Va. University; Hon. G. W. Atkinson, 
Charleston, ex-governor; O. Dale King, D. D., 


Williamstown, district superintendent Methodist 


McGinnis, 


pastor Emeritus Charleston Baptist 


Alexander 


Episcopal Church; E. B. Turner, Clarksburg, 


pastor First Presbyterian Church; May Rose, 
T. McDougal, 


Advance—The Reporter; 


editor Piedmont Herald; T. 
Ceredo, editor The 
Krapp, D. D., Morgantown, pastor 
Alan H. Robinson, 


judge Criminal Court for Ohio 


Edward A. 
First Presbyterian Church; 
Wheeling, 
County; Frederick F. Briggs, pastor Morgan- 
town Baptist Church; M. Anna Hall, Wheeling; 
O. S. McKinney, Fairmont, editor; E. LeRoy 
Dakin, Charleston, chairman the Northern Bap 
tist Convention Young People’s Committee; 
A. A. Pickering, president Rowlesburg Grocery 
Company; S. Scollay Moore, Parkersburg, pas 
tor Trinity Church; Dr. Harriet B. Jones, Glen- 
dale, president W. Va 


League; R. Chaffey, Elkins, former treasure: 


Anti-Tuberculosis 


Ratification Prohibition Federation; James R 
Moreland, Morgantown, attorney-at-law; L. W 
Burns, superintendent Grafton Public Schools; 
Maj. C. R. Morgan, former superintendent W 
Va. Anti-Saloon League; Mrs. William G. 
Brown, Kingwood; Herbert Fitzpatrick, Hunt- 
ington, attorney-at-law; M. L. Wood, Huting 


ton, pastor 5th Avenue Baptist Church 





Domestic Help. Armenian 
young man who served with the 
| Canadian Y. M. C. A. for three 
years during the war wants to 
do house work in a small fam- 
ily. Speaks English. Is honest 
and willing, but not able to do 
heavy work, as he has not yet 
fully got his strength back after 
an operation. 


Address GEORGE SHOOSHANIAN 
145 Lawton Ave. Lynn, Mass. 























A Great Convenience 


The monthly statement system is 
an important feature of the service 
rendered to patrons of this Com- 
pany. 

Statements, covering deposits, 
amount of interest credited to the 
account, and balance, together with 
checks, separately listed, are mailed 
to depositors on the last business 
day of each month, providing a sim- 
ple, convenient means of keeping 
your account balanced. 


Interest rates and other 


request. 
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Company 


Capital and Surplus, $6,009,000 


Madison Ave. 
at 75th St. 


Main Office: 55 Cedar Street 


125th St. 
at 8th Ave. 


Broadway 
at 73d St. 





Fi-filrexs-&-Son, 

BON FOR 
VOYAGE STEAMER 
BASKETS VOYAGERS 





557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th St., N. Y. C. 


Turn nagevotnee se core eonernnerneenene nie 

















Paul L. Bryant Co., Inc. 
Dyers and Cleaners 
Carpet Dyeing and Cleaning 
Factory and Main Office 
Murray Hill 9450 542 First Avenue 
Stores throughout the city 
See "phone book 
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The Fur Remodellers 


New York 37 West 37th St, 
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Civic Study 
NOTHER state university, now the fifth, 
A to join in with the women in a serious 
study of civics is the University of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Henry M. Youmans, for many years 
president of the Wisconsin Woman Suffrage 
Association, and now the chairman of the State 
Republican Women’s Committee, is a keen ad- 
vocate of an enlightened electorate. 

Mrs. Youmans, who has just returned from 
a Chicago conference called by the Republican 
Nationa] Committee, said in an interview: ‘We 
expect a large number of Wisconsin women 
will interest themselves actively in the political 
campaign now opening. We expect a large pro- 
portion of them to vote at the General Election, 
November 1920.” 

“TI believe,” she continued, “that the wom- 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Affiliated with New York University. 

Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- 
jects taught by University Professors. 
Practice Kindergartens. Students Residence. 

Mid-year class enters Feb. 2nd. 

Address, MISS HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, 
Principal, New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York City. 




















Good Positions—Pleasant Work 
Many big business houses come to us for all 
their file-clerks. his means a position at 
good pay for you, after successfully complet- 
ing our four weeks’ course in Filing, Indexing 
and Cataloging. Thorough personal instruc- 
tion in all leading systems. Also special 
Typewriting Course. Morning, Afternoon and 
Evening Classes. Call, write or phone. 
ATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL for FILING 
125 W. 42nd St. Tel., Bryant 6619 New York 














| CULTURED ENGLISH DICTION 
| SPEAKING — VOICE TRAINING 





Elimination of foreign and provi 
MARGUERITE ROBERTSON 
33 W. 31st St., New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 6327 
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Educational 


en of Wisconsin will make their influence felt 


promptly. One thing woman can do is to help 
They will 
do this not only by their own vote but by the 
education of their children and by their sym- 
who 


raise the standard of citizenship. 


pathetic neighborliness to the stranger 
comes from over the sea and who has not had 
a fair chance to become an American citizen. 

“T hope that women will interest themselves 
with all their hearts in the better education for 
citizenship of all the people of the state. 

“While we have good schools in Wisconsin, 
we need a more vital kind of teaching in the 
so-called civics. In too many schools civics is 
purely an academic subject, taught in about the 
same way Latin is taught. It should be treated 
as a vital thing which affects every student and 
everyone else. 

“The University of Wisconsin has shown 
a keen interest in the education of women for 
their new citizenship duties. The authorities 
of the university have indicated willingness to 
assist in the education of women as voters. 
Steps have been taken for active work in this 
direction. 

“T hope the normal schools will undertake 


similar work with their students. 


Massachusetts 


HE Boston League of Women Voters has 
launched a program of education and 
Legislation that bids fair to play a prominent 
part in the civic welfare of that city. The pro- 
gram is one that may well serve as a model 
for other cities throughout the state. 
Throughout the city the committee on edu- 
cation for citizenship is carrying on classes 
which afford opportunity for information and 
discussion on those problems in which the new 
Mrs. Ida Porter 


Boyer is the special lecturer on citizenship un- 


voter is primarily interested. 
der the Boston League. Mrs. Boyer is espe- 
cially well equipped to carry forward this pro- 
gram of lectures. 

Another commitiee of the Boston League of 
Women Voters, which is specially active, is the 
committee on Food Supply and Demand under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Clara E. Birdsall. 
At a recent meeting this committee unanimously 
voted to carry on an active campaign in favor 
of the passage of legislation in Congress along 
the lines embodied in the Kenyon-Anderson 
bills for the control of the packing industry. 


The Committee believes that the meat trust, 
even though recently brought under court in- 
junction, is still left free of legislative control 
and+that the efforts to pass legislation looking 
toward licensing under government supervis'on 
should be continued. When the hearings open 
in Congress the committee will send a repre- 
sentative to appear in behalf of the League of 


Women Voters. 


Scholarships Awarded 


IGHT scholarships were awarded to as 

many public school teachers of Philadel- 

phia by the League of Woman Citizens for the 

course in citizenship held under the auspices of 
the Pennsylvania League of Woman Citiz« 

which opened January 9. Congressman Georze 

P. Darrow the lecturers at tlie 


school speaking on Domestic Problems before 


was among 
Congress. Other speakers who are scheduled 
to lecture before the school include Mrs. Ray- 
mond Brown of the executive board of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association, 








IVAN TARASOFF | 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 


Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 
Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Ave. and 69th St 
Telephone Plaza 9239. 




















VESTOFF - SEROVA | 
RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
OF 


CLASSIC DANCING 
47 West 72nd Street New York City 





Telephone: Columbus 6212 | 
Private Lessons Classes 


Normal Courses | 














ROSETTA O'NEILL 


CLASSIC—NATIONAL—FOLK 
INTERPRETIVE—BALLROOM 


DANCING 


**To Miss O'Neill I owe my success."” — Mrs. Vernon Castle 


766 Madison Avenue, New York 
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who will talk on, How Your City and State 
Serve You, and What the United States Does 
for You. City-Solicitor John P. Connelly will 
talk on political matters, and Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park of Boston will speak on Matters Now 
Before Congress. The school’ was under the 
direction of Mrs. Nancy M. Schoonmaker. 


Teachers’ Salaries 


been started in the 


MOVEMENT has 
A stern states for a considerable raise in 


teachers’ pay as an answer to the crucial condi- 
tion that exists in the schools of these states 
Immediate increases in salaries to prevent the 
closing of schools was demanded at a conference 
of public education officials of nine eastern 
states held recently in New York. 


The State Superintendent of Education of 


West Virginia said that the situation in his state 


was desperate, and that 400 schools had not been 
opened this year because of the shortage of 
teachers. This condition exists in spite of the 


fact that a fifty per cent advance was made re- 
cently in the minimum salaries. 

The situation in the several states was out- 
lined as follows: 

“In the states of the Atlantic seaboard 
hundreds of schools are closed because teachers 
are not available. There are being employed as 


teachers large number of persons who do not 
possess qualifications that have hitherto been re 
quired. A loss of students in the state normal 
schools amounting to twenty-five, thirty and, in 
some states, fifty per cent indicates that young 
their attention to other 


persons are turning 


occupations than teaching. Commercial and in- 


dustrial opportunities are not only attracting 


teachers from the schools but they are drawing 
away from supervisory positions in education 
those upon whom reliance for leadership should 


be placed.” 


Mrs. Youmans Honored 


RS. HENRY M. YOUMANS of Wau- 

kesha, Wisconsin, president of the Wis- 
consin Suffrage Association, has been appointed 
chairman of the Republican Women of Wiscon- 
sin. Mrs. Youmans has been for years prom- 
inently identified with the national and Szate 
suffrage movements, and is a leader in the va- 


lous women’s activities in her state. 
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Citizenship 


Civil Service Reform 
EPRESENTATIVE 


Fess of Ohio, chair- 


man of the Republican Congressional 


Committee, has introduced a bill into Congress 
which has for its object the enlarging of the 
United States Civil Service Commission to five 


members, not less than two of the commis- 


sioners to be women. This is in line with what 
the women of the country have been urging 

direct representation on 
Civil 


Service will ensure to women equal opportunity 


For women to have 
the central administrative agency of the 
for appointment and equal compensation with 
Federal Service, according to those 
the bill. 


The Fess bill is a companion to one recently 


men in the 
supporting 
introduced by Senator McLean of Connecticut, 
which provides that appointing officials shall not 
discriminate as to sex, unless sex is a physical 
barrier to the performance of the duty 

The two bills combined, it is thought by the 


National Women’s Trade Union League, will 


guarantee women a square deal in civil service 


appointments 


Active Interest 
Alder- 


La Guardia, 


HE new president of the Board of 

men of New York City, F. H. 

in an address before the League of Advertising 
Women urged the women to get out and take 
an active interest in politics. 
“It is up to you women,” said President La 
Guardia, “to get out and hustle in your local 
district organizations to change the whole char- 
acter of American politics, so that a few men 
will not control the destinies of the country and 
that the elected representatives in Washington 
chairmen 


are not controlled by a few county 


back in the home states.” 


Women Take Part 


ee the first 
of Wisconsin, 


ing of the Democratic Staie Central Committee, 


time in the political history 


women will attend a meet- 


which will convene about the third week in 
January. 

Mrs. E. R. Bowler, of Sheboygan, chairman 
of the Wisconsin division of the Women’s 


National Democratic Committee, has named a 


woman in each of the Congressional districts 


to act as associate member of the committee 


advertisers please mention the 






District of Columbia 


G EORGETOWN, District of Columbia, 
recognized the right of women to a voice 


in the affairs of the community long before 


woman advocated generally, ac- 
Tindall 


Association of the 


suffrage was 
William 


made at a meeting of the 


cording to Dr in his address 


Oldest Inhabitants of the District of Columbia, 
held recently. Dr. Tindall told the Association 
that he had discovered upon going through old 


records that in 1838, when the citizens of 
Georgetown voted on a proposal to recede the 
cite of the ancient town of Maryland, 63 women 


recorded their opinions on the question 


South Dakota 
~ OUTH DAKOTA is 
demonstration of its 


women by nominating women for 


giving a_ practical 
belief in suffrage for 
important po- 
litical positions. At the meetings of both Demo- 
crats and Republicans of Hughes County wom- 
en were put on the slate 

The Republicans named May B. Billinghurst 
for representative, and Grace Matteson for 
to be out- 


Gladys 


and Hazel Ullery, for su- 


superintendent. The Democrats not 


done, also named two women—Mrs 


Wengert for registrar, 


perintendent. 


WOMAN member of the staff of Harvard 


College Observatory has discovered an- 


other star in the Milky Way. Miss Joanna C. § 


Mackie can claim the right of discovery 








. . 9 
Miss Chaires’ Outdoor School 
746 Madison Avenue New York City 
Kindergarten and Primary for children 3 
to 10 years. Healthful outdoor activities 
under the stimulus of select companion- 
ship, coupled with individual attention 
and the advantages of private tutoring. 


“Good Time Club,” Afternoon Activities. Gift Shop 




















M. Blanche Townsend 
Voice Expression Acting 
Platform Reading Public Speaking 


Studio: 13 Gramercy Park, New York 

















We shall be pleased to 
furnish information rela- 
tive to schools whose ad- 
vertising we carry 
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Personality— 


At the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
you are not only received—you 
are welcomed, cordially and per- 
sonally. Discerning women per- 
ceive the rare perfection and 
individual attention which is 
theirs at the 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 





L. M. BOOMER, President 





























The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 





Elegance Exclusiveness 
Room with Bath......... 2.50 and up 
Double Room asi Bath.. 3.50 andu 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath. -$5 to$ 


Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- 
est grade foods at moderate prices. 




















Alice Overbey Taylor 


HE Richmond Suffrage League at a meet- 


ing on December 30, paid warm tribute 


to Alice Overbey Taylor, whose death occured 


December 29. Resolutions expressing the loss 
felt by the suffragists of the state through the 
death of Mrs. Taylor were signed by Mrs. B. B. 
Valentine, president of the Equal Suffrage 
Mrs. Kate Langley Bosher, 
president of the Equal Suffrage League of Rich- 
Edith Clark Cowles, 


League of Virginia; 
mond, and Mrs. executive 
secretary. 

Mrs. Taylor served as executive secretary of 
the Equal Suffrage League of Virginia from 
1913 to 1915, her services 
inaugurated the publication of a local suffrage 
Suffrage 


managing and financing it herself until 


being voluntary. She 


periodical, known as the Virginia 
News, 
the paper shortage and the high cost of labor, 
together with pressing home duties, compelled 


her to discontinue its publication. 


> A WELCOME # OUR — 
WOMEN GUE 


Man, Woman, and 
the Ballot 


i. 


When we do get the ballot, and men are 


That woman at last must bear her full share 


Of the blame—as they see tt—of all that goes 
wrong 
In this whole mundane sphere, for the whole 


weary throng, 
Will he has:en to take a part blame as his share? 
“ No! the 
And most likely 


woman!—she did it.” 
he'll swear 


II. 


Do you think when such questions as these 
shall arise, 

Of draii 

Of the school teacher's salary by half a mill tax, 

They can kill, the 
pass? 

No! tt will carry 


ing dark pools, or increasing the size 


thing quietly and not let it 

without them. ‘ Well, I do 
declare! 

The woman! confound her! ! 


Dowt she just make you swear?” 


II. 


‘rom the vote of the woman he’s bound to find 
oul 

Ile must camp on his job with a heart that is 
stout, 

And he'll find that he 
fear, 

And it won't be the clothes. 


really has much he can 
She'll “ Wear any- 
thing, dear.” 
But he'll say, 


more fair, 


as the laws grow more just and 


“Woman did it? O, sure not! 


I’m some man, I swear.” 


IV. 


The ballot will not change by one jot or title 
The nature e’en a little. 

He'll still take the credit for good that occurs, 
all the blame will 


of woman or man, 


sind when things go wrong, 
be hers. 


She'll still assert idly she’s “nothing to wear.” 


But when voting time comes, he will sure find 


her there— 
And the bill for her clothes 


Will still make him swear. 


-Lutu Danret Harpy 


aware 








Cel. : - 
Maer 5 sojourn in New Vouk ill 
be more enjoyable ifyoum ke 
this hotel your city home he 
rooms, food.and service w 1) 
delight you and the locat >n 
will prove most convenie! ¢ 


Hotel Wolcott 


3lst Street DyFifth Ave: New Yo rk, 











= 
Residence in New York | 


| 
For Girl Students 
MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWZLL| 


Open the year round Chaperonage 
344 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive 


Catalogue on request 














* THE GOODY SHOP” 


C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 

14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 


5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 














General Federation Biennial 
HE Fifteenth Biennial session of the Gen 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs will b 
held in Des Moines, 16-23, 1920 
This will be one of the 
held by the 


remodeled to fit this post-wa! 


Iowa, June 


most important sessions 


ever Federation, since all women’s 


work is being 
construction period, and also to meet the new 
political demands upon women 

Women are peculiarly fitted after thirty years 


of organization to meet the problems leit t 


them as a heritage from the war and the con- 


ing program is heralded as particularly vital t 


the entire thinking world. 


who will have a par 
New 


To the list of women 


in municipal affairs in York City wider 


the new administration has been added the 1am 
of Miss Rose Pedrick who has been named sec 
Transit Commissi: nef 


retary to the Deputy 


Her salary will be $3,000 a year. 
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NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 


BRANCH OF INTERNATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE AND OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 
MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, President 


Ist VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. Stanley McCormick, Mass. 


2nd VICE-PRESIDENT 
Miss Mary Garrett Hay, New York 


3rd VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. Guilford Dudley, Tenn. 


4th VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. Raymond Brown, New York 


5th VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. Helen Gardener, Washington, D. C. 


TREASURER 
Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers, Conn. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. Frank J. Shuler, New York 


RECORDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. Halsey W. Wilson, New York 


DIRECTORS 


Mrs. Charles H. Brooks, Kansas 
Mrs. J. C. Cantrill, Kentucky 

Mrs. Richard E. Edwards, Indiana 
Mrs. George Gellhorn, Missouri 

Mrs. Ben Hooper, Wisconsin 

Mrs. Arthur Livermore, New York 
Miss Esther G. Ogden, New York 
Mrs. George A. Piersol, Pennsylvania 


PRESS DEPARTMENT 


Miss Rose Young, Director 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Chairman 


NATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Miss Esther G. Ogden, President 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 


CHAIRMAN 


Mrs. Charles H. Brooks 
Wichita, Kansas 


SECRETARY 
Miss Katherine Pierce 
112 N. Broadway 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 








NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 171 MADISON AVENUE 


TELEPHONE, 4818 MURRAY HILL 


NEW YORK 


FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 
CHICAGO, at the CONGRESS HOTEL 
FEBRUARY 12-18 


Make Your Plans 
NOW 


To Attend This, the 
Last and the Greatest 





Suffrage Convention 
and the Joint Convention of the 


League of Women Voters 





Most Thrilling Program Ever Planned 
by the Suffragists 
and You Know That the Suffragists 
Can Execute Their Plans 
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KK NOX Sailors ano 
Sport Hats for Women 


Spring 1920 Straws for 
Palm Beach and Cuba 


‘| have been produced in a splendid variety of 
==" straw braids which are exclusively Knox. They 
are made with that careful regard for quality which 
particularly distinguishes Knox work. 


See) NOX Women’s Sailors and Sport Hats for Spring 








They are shown in black and all colors, especially the 
brilliant shades so much in vogue. Many are trimmed 
with imported puggaree bands. 


Women’s Sport Wear 


New models in Spring Sport Coats of covert cloth and 
other imported materials. 


Sport Skirts of crepe de chine and fan-ta-si silks in 
white, mauve, estral, shell pink and other bright colors. 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 


Incorporated 
452 FIFTH AVENUE 161 BROADWAY 


AT 40TH STREET SINGER BUILDING 
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